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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

HE expenditure of the Government has becomo the greatest 
danger and by far the most important question of the 
day. The one word “economy” includes the whole of the Law 
and the Prophets when the future course of the Government is 
being considered. The very significant debate on Mcsopotamia 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday was a test case. To 
say that Mr. Lloyd George was in excellent form is only to say 
that he tripped his opponents up right and left, impaled them 
on sharp dilemmas, and generally made his points with great 


him. But when one rids oneself of the glamour of his debating 
prowess one is left with the sickoning feeling, indeed with the 
sickening certainty, that the Government are prodigally spending 
money although they have not got it to spend. 


Already the annual expense of running Mesopotamia is 
estimated at 35 millions. Mr. Asquith challenged the whole 
policy of the Government in Mesopotamia, and suggested 
withdrawal and a concentration on Basra. He pointed out that 
Mesopotamia had no “ natural boundaries,” but was “a vague 
geographical expression,” and he questioned whether we had 
any legal right to be there as we had received no mandate from 
the League of Nations. Mr. Lloyd George in his reply to his 
critics declared that our mandate in Mesopotamia had been 
received from the Allied Powers—the only body which couli 
give @ mandate. We were doing under that mandate exactly 
what we ought to do,and what we were entitled to do. If we 
had cleared out, who would have taken our place? Perhaps 
Mustapha Kemal! The League of Nations would then have 
said to Great Britain: ‘‘We make you mandatory,” and we 
should have had to go back and reconquer the country. 


In that case, Mr. Lloyd George went on to argue, the cost 
of re-conquest might be two hundred million pounds, He could 
understand the policy of leaving the country altogether, but 
he could not understand Mr. Asquith’s policy of staying 
c£omewhere in Mesopotamia, at Basra for example, and leaving 
the rest of the country to chaos. As for the oil at Mosul, what 


was more right or more natural than that it should be used to 
help the country to pay its way? Mr. Lloyd George then 
developed his point about the source of mandates, and declared 
that he had heard with amazement the contention that the 
League of Nations could determine who were to be the 
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verbal success and to the satisfaction of the majority behind | are at present being put into their old 


“It is for the Allied and Associated Powers to 
determine who shall be the mandatories. The terms of the 
mandate will be submitted to the League of Nations. This 
is a different matter. The way in which mandates are carried 
out will be discussed by the League.” 


mandatories. 


Finally, Mr. Lloyd George predicted that Mesopotamia would 
become a self-supporting and prosperous community, and that 
our expenditure there would decrease. Yet the truth remains 
that we are already spending the enormous amount of thirty- 
five millions a year on a country with a population of only two 
millions, and that the cost tends to increase. There is only one 
relevant question in deciding a matter like this. It is not, Can 
we succeed in governing such a country ? but, Can we pay for 
the sort of Government we are setting up? The answer 
to the question as regards Mesopotamia is that we cannot 
pay- a 

We shall be asked, no doubt, what we propose as an alternative 
o Mr. Lloyd George’s plans. Our answer is that we cannot leave 
the district which is roughly described as the Head of the Persian 
Gulf, but that Mesopotamia as a whole, if we are to be responsible 
for it at all, must be governed in just such a way as we used to 
govern the countries for which no Parliamentary grants were 
made. The management of the old non-regulation provinces in 
India and Lord Cromer’s masterly conduct of the finances of 
Egypt are casesin point. That sort of administration is happily 
in accordance with the British genius. If we are told that we 
have lost the art, and that we cannot run a country well because 
it is to be run with very little money indeed, then we shall have 
to say that wo must abandon Mesopotamia. 





Extravagance was again the subject of debate in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday night when Mr. Churchill defended the 
proposal to re-clothe the Army inred. Little unreserved support 
was forthcoming for the Government. Mr. Churchill tried to 
console the House with the fact that only the Household Troops 
uniforms. The 


| re-clothing of the rest of the Army was a matter for future years, 





and in the interval the nature of their uniforms could be further 
discussed. We trust that after further discussion the proposed 
expenditure will be vetood. Khaki is a cheap uniform, a good 
uniform, and, moreover, a uniform that has glorious associations. 
What moro could either the Army or the people want ? Bishop 
Berkeley remarked it as an odd thing in his own day that the 
seamen alone had practical uniforms. Surely the time has come 
to be practical all round. 


Apparently the last thing the Government under Mr. Lloyd 
Gcorge’s leadership can do is to be practical about expenditure, 
although it is plain that if expenditure continues at its present 
level it will ruin the country and wreck the Government. The 
taxation of site values has been swept away as a dead failure, but 
the Land Valuation Department, for some wholly inadequato 
reason, remains. The Employment Exchanges have not justified 
the amount spent upon them, but we never hear of the Govern- 
ment eagerly pressing on the investigations which are to decide 
whether the Exchanges shall be abolished or not. Now we are to 
have a new Ministry, the Ministry of Mines, which is in effect the 
Coal Control Department made permanent. So it goes on. 
This is the sure way “ to run the ship under,” as we have pointed 
out in a leading article. 





The refusal of the Sinn Fein railwaymen in Southern Ireland 
to work on trains carrying troops or police or to handle muni- 
tions has at last been taken seriously. On Monday some police- 
men entered a train at Cloughjordan, in Tipperary, in order to 
travel to Dublin. The driver and fireman refused to start until 
the policemen left the train. The policemen sat still; the train 
did not move. The driver and fireman were then dismissed. On 
Tuesday and again on Wednesday the incident was repeated 
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at the same place and with the same result. The Irish railway- 
men’s union is evidently fearful of the outcome, because it is 
compelled by Sinn Fein to act as it is doing and yet lacks the 
funds to support a strike with which the British Union has no 
sympathy. The Government and the railway companies cannot 
compromise with-therailwaymen’s claim to discriminate against 
the forces of the Crown. 


Serious rioting between the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics began in Londonderry last Saturday night and con- 
tinued till Wednesday. Both sides were well armed with rifles 
and revolvers, and made the streets so dangerous that business 
was suspended. Houses were set on fire and shops were looted. 
Some men were killed by stray shots ; a young Protestant, while 
bicycling through the town, was seized by a Sinn Fein gang, bound 
and then shot dead in the street. Up to Wednesday ten deaths 
were reported; the number of casualties is not known. A 
battalion of the Dorsets patrolied the streets and assisted the 
police to search passers-by for arms. On Wednesday night the 
troops had to use machine-guns to repel a Sinn Fein attack on 
the Protestants. Five of the rioters were killed. In Dublin on 
Tuesday morning 2 band of Sinn Feiners attempted to assassinate 
Mr. Roberts, an assistant inspector-general of the Irish Constabu- 
lary, as he was driving from Amiens Strect station to the Castle. 
He was severely wounded by a revolver-shot, but was saved by 
the courage of the driver of his car, who, though himself wounded, 
put on speed and escaped from the ambush. The would-be 
murderers, who threw two bombs without effect, as usual evaded 
arrest. 


Colonel Ashley on Tuesday moved the adjournment of the 
House as a protest against the failure of the Government to 
maintain law and order in Ireland. In Londonderry, he said, 
the object of Sinn Fein was to expel the Unionist workmen from 
the shipyards. In Dublin there had been seventeen murders 
and no arrests. The Post Office was so much under Sinn Fein 
control that it was not safe to send confidential letters through 
the post. Indeed, Sinn Fein had a Post Office of its own. 
Major O'Neill, on behalf of Ulster, declared that the Government 
might have foreseen and prevented the Londonderry riots. In 
reply, Mr. Henry, the Irish Attorney-General, said that London- 
derry had always been addicted to rioting, and that in its narrow 
streets it was difficult to deal with snipers. He denied the cur- 
rent rumour that the police and the troops in Ireland were 
forbidden to fire. They were ordered, if attacked, to act as if 
they were on the field of battle, and the Government would 
support them. In the course of the debate Mr. Davies, the 
Labour member for Clitheroe, asserted that no section of the 
Labour Party approved of the assassination of soldiers and 
policemen, and that “no percentage’’ supported the Irish 
railwaymen in refusing to carry munitions and troops. We feel 
sure that Mr. Davies is right. 


Mr. Lloyd George, M. Millerand and M. Venizelos met last 
Sunday at Lympne. According to an official report, M. Millerand 
accepted Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion that Germany’s tardiness 
in disarming was “ profoundly unsatisfactory.” The two Prime 
Ministers agreed to advise the Allies to insist on a speedier 
fulfilment of the Peace Treaty clauses relating to disarmament: 


The three Allied Premiers on Monday crossed to Boulogne, 
where they met the Italian, Japanese and Belgian delegates, 
The conference approved of a note, drafted by Marshal Foch 
and Sir Henry Wilson, calling upon Germany to show good faith 
in delivering up her surplus guns and munitions and in reducing 
her armed forces to 100,000 men, apart from 150,000 ‘ police.” 
The amount to be paid by Germany in reparation was fixed, at 
least tentatively. The Allies agreed to continue the economic 
negotiations with the Bolshevik agent Krassin “ upon the under- 
standing that there was no question of political recognition of 
the Soviet Government.” It was unoflicially stated—and M. 
Venizelos in a conversation with a reporter confirmed the rumour 
—that the Allies had entrusted Greece with the task of suppress- 
ing the Turkish insurgents under Mustapha Kemal. 


Mustapha Kemal’s Turkish forces on June 15th attacked a 
British outpost near Ismid, in Northern Anatolia, fifty miles 
south-east of Constantinople. The officer commanding the com- 
pany of Punjabis agreed to retire if the Turks would not molest 
him, but, when the retirement began, the Turks treacherously 
opened fire with a machine-gun and killed or wounded thirty- 
eight of our men. The Gordon Highlanders rescued the Punjabis. 





British warships have shelled the enemy, who bombarded our 
trenches for two days. A raiding party which approached still 
nearer to the capital on Monday was dispersed with heavy loss. 
In Cilicia it is reported that Mustapha Kemal attacked the 
French garrison in Mersina, the principal port, and that the 
French warships had to repel the besiegers. The armistice con- 
cluded between the French and the Turks has evidently failed. 





The German Cabinet crisis caused by the uncertain results 
of the recent elections appeared to be ended on Monday, when 
Herr Fehrenbach accepted office as Chancellor. He is a Roman 
Catholic from South Germany, and a prominent leader of the 
Centre party. His Ministry was to depend on a coalition of the 
Centre, the Democrats, and the People’s Party, and to work for 
reconstruction “ on the basis of the existing Republican political 
system.” But on Thursday it was reported that the moderate 
Socialists. who are now much depress d, would not vote for a 
Ministry that included the avowed Monarchists of the People’s 
Party. The Democrats, on the other hand, were reluctant to 
join a Ministry to which the Socialists were hostile. Yet, 
failing a Moderate Coalition, no other political combination seems 
possible at the moment. 


Lord Grey of Fallodon, speaking at Stratford on Thursday 
week, declared that the League of Nations had not been used as 
it might have been in the cases of Russia and Persia. He thought 
that the League should have tried last January to arrange a 
truce and a provisional frontier between Poland and the Bol- 
sheviks. Even if the attempt had failed, we should have known 
where the responsibility lay for the continuance of the war. 
In regard to Persia, he said that the conclusion of the Anglo. 
Persian Agreement, just before the Council of the League was 
formed, had created a false impression in France, in America, 
and even in Persia, as if we were seeking special advantages for 
ourselves. It would have been better to advise Persia to apply 
to the League for the assistance which she undoubtedly needed. 
At any rate, the agreement should have been submitted to the 
League. Lord Grey said that the League could do nothing 
unless public opinion insisted upon its being used. Peace could 
never be secure so long as any country so great as America 
stood outside the League. But he believed that “in one way 
or another we should find the influence of the United States 
being used to prevent war.” 


Mr. Balfour, in the House of Commons on Thursday week, 
made an informing statement about the work done by the League 
of Nations during the past four months. It had set up four 
advisory committees to deal with armaments, health, transit 
and especially waterways, and international justice. It had 
appointed a governing commission for the Saar valley and a 
High Commissioner for Danzig. It was asking for funds to 
combat the typhus epidemic in Eastern Europe, and it was trying 
to expedite the exchange of prisoners between Russia and the 
Central Powers. Mr. Balfour expressed the opinion that the 
League had done a good deal in a short time. The League 
suffered less from its enemies and its candid friends than from 
those who wanted to make it a super-state. America had paused 
before joining the League for fear lest her national sovereignty 
should be infringed. Mr. Balfour said that the League was not 
meant to rearrange Europe or to bring order out of chaos ; when 
Europe had been re-arranged, the League was to maintain the 
settlement. The League must depend not on fleets and armies, 
but on delay and publicity. “‘ The League of Nations will serve 
you well if you do not overload it. If you overload it, you will 
assuredly break it down.” 


Mr. Asquith, who spoke after Mr. Balfour, urged that it was 
the duty of the League to intervene in regard to the “ recent 
aggressive action” of Poland. He argued also that the League 
alone had the right to give and define mandates, but he over- 
looked the words in Article 22 of the Covenant limiting the 
League’s right to cases “not previously agreed upon by the 
Members of the League.” He asked how and when we had 
received mandates for Palestine and Mesopotamia. It would 
be well if the Supreme Council of the Allies wound up its opera- 
tions and left the League in sole charge. Mr. Barnes repaired Mr. 
Balfour’s omission to mention the Labour section of the League 
He suggested that both Poland and Russia should be invited 
to state their case to the League Council. Lord Robert Cecil 
said that the League did not receive enough publicity, and that 
some Ministers were either lukewarm or hostile to it. ‘The 
League’s “only chance was red-hot conviction.” Mr. Balfour 
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dissented. ‘‘ Red-hot enthusiasm,” he said, “was not a tem- 
perament in which one could approach dealings with forty-five 
separate nations, each one of which had a vote on your policy.” 


The Increase of Rent Bill, as amended in the Standing Com- 
mittee, was read a third time in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday morning after an all-night sitting. The Committee 
had extended the scope of the Bill to business premises as well 
as dwelling-houses, but the Government steadily opposed all 
further amendments of this kind, and had their way. It is as 
well that they did. The artificial restrictions placed on owners of 
dwelling-houses may be necessary for the time being in view of 
the reluctance of bricklayers and carpenters engaged on new 
houses to do a fair day’s work for extremely high wages. But 
there is no valid reason for applying similar restrictions to the 
owners of business premises whose tenants are well able to 
look after their own interests. The main effect of legislation of 
this kind is to deter capitalists from investing money in the 
building industry, and thus to throw a heavier responsibility 
on the municipalities and the State. 


The Home Rule Bill made rapid progress in Committee of the 
House on Tuesday. Sir Samuel Hoare and several other Union- 
ists supported an amendment to. exclude Irish representatives 
from the Imperial Parliament whenever the Northern and 
Southern Irish Parliaments agreed to unite, but Mr. Long 
declined to accept a proposal which, he said, would deter Protes- 
tant Ulster from ever uniting with the Roman Catholic South 
and West. The amendment was rejected.. On the motion of 
Colonel Guinness, it was agreed that the number of Irish members 
at Westminster should be forty-six, and not forty-two, so that the 
four Irish University members, who were independent, might 
continue to attend. Lord Robert Cecil’s proposal to omit the 
clause establishing separate Supreme Courts for the North and 
South, on the ground of expense, was defeated by 181 votes to 29, 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Buckmaster’s Divorce 
Bill passed its third reading by 154 votes to 107. The Lord 
Chancellor hinted that the Government might give the Bill 
facilities in the House of Commons, and that the Attorney- 
General would take charge of it. We are glad that the Bill has 
passed the Lords. It is the right and proper outcome of the 
anxious, able, and sincere investigations of the Royal Commission 
on Divorce several years ago. In the debate on Wednesday it 
was argued by the opponents of the Bill that the floodgates 
would be opened to collusion and that marriage would practically 
become terminable at will. But it seems to us that the Bill has 
been expressly framed with a view to preventing this obvious 
danger. ‘The right principle upon which to base divorce reform 
is that collusion should be made extraordinarily difficult and 
that the wrongs and injuries for which divorce should be granted 
should not be capable of being simulated. Surely habitual 
drunkenness is not capable of simulation. Surely long desertion 
against the express will of one of the parties cannot be simulated. 
Surely incurable insanity is not easily simulated. Surely, again, 
a man would not become a convict for a great number of years 
in order to secure a divorce. 








Where collusion is easy it is already easy under the existing 
law. We cannot think that harm will result from approximating 
to the practice of other Protestant countries. On tho contrary, 
we expect considerable benefit through better conditions for the 
children of desecrated marriages and through the reduction of 
irregular unions. If to ensure less cruelty and less suffering 
among innocent men, women and children is not Christian, we 
must be mistaken in our reading of Christianity. But as the 
debates in the Lords have turned largely upon the words of our 
Lord about divorce, let us say once more that, as we understand 
the matter, our Lord never laid down statutory rules, but appealed 
in every case to the Divine law, which is the law of perfection, 
the ideal. 


In speaking about marriage, He was speaking to the Jews who 
seriously discussed the multitudinous grounds of divorce as 
analysed in the writings of Hillel, Shammai, and the rest. Our 
Lord said in effect, if we may venture without irreverence to 
paraphrase His words, ‘ All this is irrelevant. There is nothing 
but God’s law. So far as you fall short of that you fail of 
perfection.” But that our Lord did not provide detailed rules 
of life is recognized by most people when they are considering 
such injunctions as to sell all that they have and give to the poor, 
or never to resist those who injure them. For some reason the 





conditions under which our Lord spoke are generally left out of 
account in considering divorce. What seems to us the truer and 
also the more practical Christian view has been most ably stated 
lately in a University sermon at Cambridge by the Rev. Alfred 
Fawkes, and by Archdeacon Charles in Westminster Abbey. 





The new Government Mines Bill provides for the appointment 
of a Minister of Mines who is to be an additional Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. Until August, 1921, he may 
regulate the export of coal and the price at the pit-head, the wage; 
and the profits. For the coal industry he is to appoint an 
Advisory Committee of twenty-five, including four coalowners 
and four miners. He is also to.establish pit and district commit- 
tees, and local and national boards of emplgyers and employed to 
consider questions relating to the working of the mines and to the 
wages paid. The Bill is the least ambitious of the various 
measures proposed or contemplated by the Government in regard 
to the coal industry, but it is also the most promising of them, 
apart from the continuance of the State control which has caused 
so much confusion and unrest. The chain of joint committees 
throughout the industry offers a real prospect of peace and of an 
increased supply of coal. 


The value of public protests against departmental extravagance 
has been shown this week by the issue of a revised Estimate for 
the Ministry of Transport. Sir Eric Geddes protested last week 
against the attacks on his department, but he has had the good 
sense to reduce his salary list from £392,000 to £312,000 and 
to cut down the allowance for motor-cars from £54,000 to £15,000. 
The net saving thus made is £85,000 on a total estimate of 
£1,433,000, whereas the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture recommmended a reduction of only £70,000. But the moral] 
effect on the departments is not to be measured by the precise 
amount of money saved in this case. When it is seen in Whitehall 
that even Sir Eric Geddes may not multiply officials at high 
salaries, the other Ministries will feel it prudent to study economy. 

The Labour Party conference at Scarborough opened on 
Tuesday with an address by Mr. W. H. Hutchinson, of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who denounced the Peace 
Treaties, the Government and Capitalism with great fervour. 
The struggle of Bolshevism “ against Capitalism within and 
without is of supreme moment to the workers.” As for Ireland, 
Mr. Hutchinson said that she “ must have the form of govern- 
ment which she desires.” ‘‘ If it be an independent and separate 
Republic, can Labour deny her that right ?”’ Oddly enough, 
Mr. Hutchinson, while maintaining that no people should “ rule 
another or be ruled by another,” forgot that much of the Irish 
trouble is due to Protestant Ulster’s unwillingness to be ruled by 
Sinn Fein. He never mentioned North-East Ulster. Our 
readers will find it amusing to supply the missing name in 
Mr. Hutchinson’s speech, when it would read thus :— 

“Tf rightly handled she [Ireland}—except North-East Ulster 
—would prefer an absolutely self-governing status within the 
Empire. There can be no doubt that we must, as a Labour 
Party, help her—except North-East Ulster—to that with a 
good heart. Whatever she chooses, she—except North-East 
Ulster—must choose for herself, and the essential condition of 
such a free choice would appear to be the immediate, complete 
and unconditional withdrawal of all British armed forces fron 
Ireland—except North-East Ulster.” 

The troops would, of course, be needed in North-East Ulster to 
coerce her into submission to her fate. 


On Wednesday the Labour Party discussed the affairs of the 
world, of which, it must be added, the speakers seemed to know 
very little. A member of the British Socialist Party proposed 
a general strike to prevent the Government from “ open and 
covert participation in attacks on the Soviet Republic,” but 
even Mr. Smillie deprecated such a piece of mad folly, and only 
a score of delegates supported it. Mr. Thomas explained that 
the National Union of Railwaymen was not prepared to act 
alone in thwarting the Government’s policy in regard to Russia 
and Poland. That was the business, he thought, of the Labour 
movement as a whole. The Conference adopted resolutions 
in favour of interfering with the Governments of Hungary, 
Poland and Finland, but denounced all interference with the 
Bolsheviks. We cannot account, on any intelligible principle, 
for this startling inconsistency. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed trom 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 1920, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 843; Thursday 
week, 85}; a year ago, 94, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


F the world is to become safe for those who want to 
see the true fruits of civilization, some form of 
league or pact, covenant or agreement among the nations 
must be secured. That agreement must prevent recourse 
to war and, what is even more deadly than war, competitive 
armament. Our sense of the necessity for disarmament, 
or, at any rate, for keeping armaments within the strictest 
bounds lest they should be the undoing of us all, is so 
strong that we willesupport any and every organization that 
makes for the objects we have just named. We have 
regretfully come to hold that the League of Nations as it 
was finally passed is in many ways an imperfect organ- 
ization. It aims too high, and so is likely to achieve too 
little. It tries to accomplish too much too quickly. It 
regards the superstructure more than the foundation. 
It forgot, or was misled in regard to, the essential charac- 
teristics of the American Constitution. It does not ensure 
the inclusion of the United States. But though we fear 
that the faults of construction in the League of Nations 
may be its undoing, we feel that every effort should be 
made to render it a success, and that it is our duty, 
and the duty of every one who feels with us, to 
support the League as the only organization in being 
for doing what we desire. The League holds the field as an 
anti-War Organization. It must not die of inanition. 
But though we will do nothing to injure the existing organ- 
ization, we realize, as we believe do all its wiser supporters, 
that the League can only be saved by something in the 
nature of reconstruction. Still, having got as far as we have 
got it would be madness to destroy the whole edifice, 
even though a thorough process of strengthening the 
foundations must be resorted to. 

The need for some such process was made clear during 
the course of the last ten days or so in the speeches 
of Mr. Balfour, Lord Grey of Fallodon, Lord Robert 
Cecil, and others. Lord Grey, with that unpro- 
vocative and unexcitable wisdom which is his special 
characteristic, pointed out the essential fact of the 
situation. It is that America must be brought into 
the League if the League is to do what it is designed 
to do. As long as the richest, the most powerful, the 
greatest, both for population and territory, of the civilized 
white communities of the world stands outside the League, 
the League will be an ill-balanced organization and 
unable to fulfil its destiny. Almost any sacrifice is worth 
making which will induce the Americans to help, and to 
help wholeheartedly. Here, if anywhere, it is true that 
the new world must be called in to redress the balance 
of the old. To put it in quite plain terms, the Americans 
must be told that if they will only join the League they 
can practically name their own terms. And let us say 
in parenthesis that as soon as the presidential election 
is over and we know the complexion of the political forces 
that are going to prevail at Washington, not merely at 
the White House, but also at the Capitol, America should 
be officially asked to suggest such modifications of the 
existing Covenant as would enable her to join. That 
will be far better than to have a new Conference for 
the re-drafting of the League. We confess that we look 
with consternation upon the idea of another Versailles. 

The Americans should be entrusted with the task of 
drafting a reconstruction scheme, of course in private and 
unofficial consultation with the representatives of the League. 
Left to themselves, they will be much more likely to suggest 
the minimum rather than the maximum of alteration than 
if a great debating society is opened either in Washington 
or London or Paris, with all its attendant paraphernalia of 
Bureaux and Experts and Prime Ministers. A Committee 
of the Senate—we must never forget the Senate’s special 
rights and duties in regard to Foreign Affairs—reinforced 
by members of the House of Representatives, and also by 
nominees of the President and the Supreme Court, could 
draw up suggestions for the reconstruction of the League 
which would be consonant with the feeling not of one 
but of all parties in America. We should not then make the 
fatal error of confusing the aspirations of a party leader 
with the desires of the Republic as a whole. Again, 








resolutions which were officially endorsed by two-thirds of 
the Senate—nothing less will do—and by the President, also 
approved by a resolution of Congress, and drafted in con- 
sultation with the representatives of the Supreme Court, 
would be a water-tight scheme which could not be thrown 
over owing to cross-currents in the ocean of party politics. 
It would be party proof, and, thanks to the genius of 
Americans for Constitutional Draftsmanship, should also be 
fool-proof. 

Though in some ways the amendments demanded 
might seem destructive, we do not at all believe that it 
passes the wit of man to draft a scheme which would 
satisfy American opinion. Remember, that though party 
politics have played a large part in the wrangle in the 
Senate and Chamber, a great many of the grounds on which 
the Senate passed the reservations and amendments that 
incurred the displeasure of President Wilson were bona fide 
American fears and anxieties in regard to the oper- 
ations of the League. But even if the League had to 
come down to a much lower level than that which it 
now occupies, or is supposed to occupy, in order to meet 
American feeling, the result would very soon prove to be 
for good and not for evil. If the Americans once join 
on their own terms we may be quite certain that their 
natural vigour and their instinctive desire to make things 
work would prove of enormous benefit. The mere fact 
that the various nations of Europe are not as suspicious 
of America as they are of each other will in itself be most 
helpful. 

In our opinion, the way not only to win over the Ameri- 
cans, but to form a League on the surest foundations, and 
thus obtain a scheme which might gradually give us a body 
of world-laws with adequate sanctions, is to base the 
League upon the securing of the sanctity of Treaty Contracts. 
By so doing we can attain what it has always been the 
aim, object, and desire of American statesmen to create, 
Next, such a plan avoids even the appearance of inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of the constituent States. 
Finally, it frees America from that nightmare of entangling 
alliances by which she is always haunted. 

Some of our readers may remember that so early as 
October 26th, 1918, we set forth what in our judgment 
should be the nature of the constitution of the League of 
Nations. To be quite frank, our suggestion met with little 
or no response. The progress of events at Paris was in a 
direction entirely opposed to our plan. Nevertheless, we 
think it is worth while to reprint our suggestions in case 
they may be of use in forming that golden bridge which 
must be built to bring America into some covenant or 
League which shall be able to prevent the mad follies of 
competitive armament, which shall secure the sanctities 
of Treaties, and, finally, which shall prevent the slightest 
tincture of interference in the domestic affairs of the 
constituent nations, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
YHE following is the text of the article of October 26th, 
1918, to which allusion is made in the preceding 
article. It should be remembered that the scheme does 
not profess to provide a full and complete constitution, 
but rather an outline of suggestions for a constitution, 
upon which a proposal for a new League might be 
drafted. As will be seen, the proposed basis for the 
League is a guarantee and insurance of the sanctity 
of Treaties made either between members of the League 
or between Powers outside the League, or again between 
Powers one of which is outside the League and one within 
the League. It is not sought that, in any dispute, the 
League shall determine which side is right on the merits 
of a case. It should merely insist that no recourse to 
arms should ever take place without a year’s notice for the 
abrogation of any Treaty of friendship which either exists 
at the present moment or will be called into existence by 
the foundation of the League. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 
The object with which the League of Natiens is formed is the 


of the sanctity of Treaty Contracts made between 


preservation 0 

Sovereign States. Members of the League are pledged to maintain 
amity between themselves, and the League, and its Members, jointly 
end severally, and are in covenant with each Member and the Mem- 


bers as a whole not to withdraw from the League, and not to put an 
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end to any Treaty made outside the organization of the League with 
any Power, without giving one year’s notice of their intention of 
withdrawal from the League or of the abrogation of a Treaty made 
with a Power not a Member of the League as aforesaid. 

The League does not limit, or derogate from, the complete sovereignty 
of the States which compose it, except in respect of the Contract, 
explicit and implicit, of a year’s notice of withdrawal from the 
Leaque or from any other Treaty obligation whatsoever. Any appeal 
to arms before such notice has been given or before the year has 
expired shalt be regarded as a violation of the principles and objects 
of the League, and shall be punished by the League and its Members 
jointly and severally by a Declaration of Non-Intercourse in the 
manner set forth in the Constitution cf the League. Such Non- 
Intercourse shall be directed, supervised, and maintained by the 
General Council of the League,and failure by any Power concerned 
to enforce the Non-Intercourse Decree, or to observe the obligations 
and duties undertaken by Members of the League, shall in turn be 
visited by a Decree of Non-Intercourse with the Power guilty of 
contumactous action or neglect. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE LEAGUE. 

I. Only Self-governing States are entitled to be Members of 
the League, and each Member retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence. * 

II. The Members hereby severally enter into a firm League 
of friendship with each other for their common defence, the 
security of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, 
binding themselves, as long as they are Members of the League, 
to assist each other against all force offered to, or attacks made 
upon, them, or any of them, on account of sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever. 

III. For the more convenient management of the general 
interests of the League, Delegates shall be annually appointed 
in such manner as the Legislature of each Member shall direct, 
to meet in Council on the first Monday in May of every year, 
with a power reserved to each Member to recall its Delegates, 
or any of them, at any time within the year, and to send others 
in their stead, for the remainder of the year. 

_ IV. In determining questions considered by the Council of 
the League, each Ordinary Power shall have one Vote. The 
Great Powers shall each have ten Votes. A Great Power is a 
Power with a population of over thirty millions, or a State 
expressly declared to be a Great Power by the Council of the 
League. 

V. No Member shall engage in any war without the consent 
of the Council of the League, unless such Member is actually 
invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain advice of a 
resolution being formed by some nation to invade such Member, 
and the danger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay till the 
Council of the League can be consulted. 

VI. The Council of the League assembled shall also be the 
last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now subsist- 
ing, or that hereafter may arise, between two or more Powers 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever— 
which authority shall always be exercised in the manner follow- 
ing. Whenever the legislative or executive authority or lawful 
agent of any Power in controversy with another shall present a 
petition to the League, stating the matter in question and pray- 
ing for a hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order of the 
League to the legislative or executive authority of the other 
Power in controversy, and a day assigned for the appearance 
of the parties by their lawful agents, who shall then be directed 
to appoint, by joint consent, Commissioners or Judges to con- 
stitute a Court for hearing and determining the matter in 
question ; but if they cannot agree, the Council of the League 
shall name three persons out of each of the Powers, and from the 
list of such persons each party shall alternately strike out one, 
the petitioners beginning, until the number shall be reduced to 
thirteen ; and from that number not less than seven, nor more 
than nine names, as the Council shall direct, shall, in the presence 
of the Council, be drawn out by lot, and the persons whose names 
shall be so drawn, or any five of them, shall be Commissioners 
or Judges, to hear, and finally determine, the controversy, so 
always as a major part of the Judges who shall hear the cause 
shall agree in the determination; and if either party shall 
neglect to attend on the day appointed, without showing reasons 
which the Council of the League shall judge sufficient, or being 
present shall refuse to strike, the Council shall proceed to 
nominate three persons from each Power, and the Secretary of 
the League shall strike in behalf of such party absent or refusing ; 
and the judgment and sentence of the Court to be appointed, 
in the manner before prescribed, shall be final and conclusive ; 
and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority 
of such Court, or to appear or defend their claim or cause, the 
Court shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence or judg- 
ment, which shall in like manner be final and decisive, the 
judgment or sentence and other proceedings being in either 
case transmitted to the League, and lodged among the acts of 
the League for the security of the parties concerned ; provided 
that every Commissioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take 
an oath, to be administered by one of the Judges of the Supreme 
or Superior Court of the Power where the cause shall be tried, 
“well and truly to hear and determine the matter in question, 
according to the best of his judgment, without favour, affection, 
or hope of reward.” 

VII. Every Member shall abide by the determinations of the 
Council of the League assembled on all questions which by this 
League are submitted to them. And the Articles of this League 





* A large part of the Constitution of the League is closely modelled on the 
Articles of Confederation of the American States, 1777, The actual words are 
oiten adopted, 





shall be inviolably observed by every Member; nor shall eny 
alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless 
such alteration be agreed to in the Council of the League and be 
afterwards confirmed by the Legislatures of every Member. 


VIII, The Council of the League shall sit throughout the 
year. 
IX. Ifan armed conflict should arise between any two States 


which are Members of the League, or between any State which 
is a Member of the League and some State outside the League, 
the Council of the League shall decide without appeal which 
Member was the aggressor in the said conflict, and shall in 
accordance with such decision direct the Members of the League 
as to which combatant is to be applied the Decree of Non- 
Intercourse. If war comes at the end of the year’s notice 
required by the provisions of the League, the Council of the 
League shall decide whether to stop the war by a Decree of Non- 
Intercourse directed against both or one of the combatants, or, 
if it shall think fit, shall take no action. The decision is to be 
by a majority vote of the Council. In such a vote those Powers 
defined as ‘‘ Great Powers ”’ shall, if unanimous, be entitled to 
exercise a veto over the decisions of the Members of the League, 
in addition to the multiple vote accorded to them by Clause LV. 
of this Constitution. ' 


PROCEDURE TO BE TAKEN ON THE PASSING OF A 
DECREE OF NON-INTERCOURSE. 

X. Any Power against which a Decree of Non-Intercourse is 
passed by the Council of the League shall be styled and regarded 
as an Outlawed Power. 

XI. Whena Power is outlawed all trade and other intercourse 
is forbidden between the Members of the League and the Outlawed 
Power. 

XII. No ship belonging to any Member of the League shall 
enter the ports of an Outlawed Power, and if at the time of the 
Declaration of Outlawry any ship is in an outlawed port she shall 
withdraw as soon as possible. 

XIII. No ship belonging to an Outlawed Power is to be 
permitted to enter the ports of any Member of the League of 
Nations, and any ship in a port of Members of the League at the 
time of the issue of the Declaration shall be ordered to withdraw 
forthwith. 

XIV. No railway train or vehicle of any sort, or aeroplane 
or airship, shall pass the frontiers of any Outlawed Power, and 
all railway trains, vehicles, aeroplanes, and airships belonging 
to any Power which is a Member of the League shall at once 
withdraw from the Outlawed State. 

XV. Precautions shall be prescribed by the Council to prevent 
an indirect trade growing up through Neutral Countries, Mem- 
bers of the League, and the Outlawed Power. 

XVI. All nationals of any Outlawed Power or Powers shall 
leave the territories of Members of the League on the Declaration 
of Non-Intercourse. 

XVII. All nationals of Members of the League living in an 
Outlawed State shall return at once under penalty of forfeiture 
of their possessions and of denationalization. 

XVIII. All property of citizens of Outlawed Powers within 
the jurisdiction of any Member of the League shall be confiscated 
simultaneously with the Declaration of Outlawry and without 
further notice. 

XIX. Damages and losses to nationals and Members of the 
League owing to a Declaration of Non-Intercourse shall be made 
good in full. 

XX. The Outlawry of any State breaking the essential 
Covenant of the League shall last after the cessation of hostilities 
on the principle of one year of additional Outlawry for every 
three months of belligerency. 

XXI. Re-entry into the League shall only be permitted by 
leave of the Council on the special conditions to be laid down by 
the said Council. 





THE REIGN OF HUMBUG. 


RITISH manual workers as a class dislike humbug 
more than any other quality. They like to know 
exactly ‘‘ where they are,” and they do not feel they know 
where they are when the person with whom they are dealing 
is dodgy or plausible, or particularly when he wraps himself 
in a cocoon of superfine phrases. This dislike of humbug 
is an aspect of the well-known common sense which has 
seen the people of this country through innumerable 
difficulties. The people, it is true, are slow at coming te 
a conclusion, but when in the mass they have reached it 
they are right in nine cases out of ten. One of the reasons 
for their slowness is that they do not always recognize at 
once that they are being humbugged. When, however 
they do know for certain that they have been bamboozled 
by some glib person who has the knack of getting on good 
terms with an audience but who has no consistent policy, 
no knowledge and little experience, they show theu 
resentment. Whether or not much resentment is being 
displayed among the rank and file of Trade Unions just 
now we do not know, for this kind of feeling is not easily 
measurable. But we feel perfectly sure that if the pre 
valent practice of humbugging the working man continues 
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much longer there will be very wide and very sharp resent- 
ment indeed. The manual workers want in their leaders 
directness, honesty, consistency and perfect intelligibility— 
in a word, no humbug. Lowell once used a memorable 
phrase when, in defending a Statesman, he said of him, in 
words which seem to be restrained but are really eulogistic, 
“ He is at least a man among men, not a humbug among 
humbugs.” 

We might point to many instances of what we mean, 
but two will suffice: Take first the record of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas in regard to what is called Direct Action. Some- 
times Mr. Thomas denounces Direct Action in clear and 
admirable language, at other times he encourages it ; 
and we defy anyone to say with any conviction on any 
given day what Mr. Thomas’s convictions really are. 
On the whole, we think that he is opposed to Direct Action, 
and would always speak and act against it if he dared 
to do so or if he were not the plaything of the emotions 
of his audiences, instead of being (as no doubt he super- 
ficially seems to be) the stirrer up of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Thomas has unquestionably encouraged Direct Action in 
the speeches he has delivered and the instructions he 
has issued with regard to the sending of munitions to 
Poland and Ireland. He has behaved with consistent 
inconsistency, apparently because he is afraid of some of 
the extremists. Yet if he had deserved Lowell’s enconium 
he would have stood up to these extremists, for he must 
know that the deliberations of the chief executives of the 
various labour organizations might be conducted in a 
vacuum for all the interest they have for the ordinary 
manual worker. The ordinary worker knows little and 
cares less about Lenin’s theories, or Polish aggression, 
or Ukrainian rights, or Irish Republicanism. After con- 
tinually saying one thing and doing another because in 
the presence of his enemies he would not take a line 
which he is strong and able enough to take, Mr. Thomas 
found himself in a mess. The question of Direct Action 
in Ireland was referred to one Labour body after another 
—again by a process of humbug, for each body wanted 
to get the Old Man of the Sea off its back—and ultimately 
it was hoped to settle the matter, if such a bathos could 
be called a settlement, by what are known as the Bristol 
Resolutions. These Resolutions declared that Labour 
could quite well bring about the pacification of Ireland, 
though everybody else had failed, and Mr. Thomas was 
deputed to bear the Resolutions to the Prime Minister. 
No doubt the Morning Post was right in its surmise that 
the real motive of the Bristol Resolutions was to save 
Mr. Thomas’s face. 

Mr. Thomas solemnly appeared before the Prime 
Minister as the representative of twenty thousand workers 
in Ireland, and asked for a mandate to solve the ancient 
Irish conundrum. He preposed to do what Mr. Birrell 
did, but to do it more disastrously. Mr. Birrell’s assump- 
tion that the Irish were a harmonious and an amiable 
people who had only to be smiled at and left to them- 
selves to become angels of beneficence ended in the 
slaughter and wreckage of the Dublin Revolution. The 
aftermath of that Revolution has been the unceasing 
catalogue of assassination outrages and acts of arson in 
Ireland. Mr. Thomas, in order that his face may be 
saved, wants complacently to leave thousands of innocent 
and loyal men and women in Ireland absolutely without 
protection, although they are under daily sentence of 
death. His suggestion that the trenendous responsibility 
as regards Ireland which rests upon the Government and 
upon the whole electorate of the United Kingdom should 
be taken away from these trustees and committed to the 
united intelligence of twenty thousand workers in Ireland 
—a mere remnant of the Irish Trade Unions who have 
been gradually drifting away from their English affiliation 
~——was such utter humbug that one veniben that Mr. 
Thomas could make it with a straight face. Perhaps, 
after all, some of these labour leaders do smile, like the 
Roman augurs, when they pass one another in the street. 
It would be extremely convenient, of course, for Mr. 
Thomas to have the mess into which he has brought 
himself forgotten through the acceptance of the Bristol 
Resolutions. There would then be no time—so great 


would be the new troubles—to remember his futility. 
He was reduced to such a parlous position as the Prime 
Minister discovered him in by a prolonged course of 








humbug. He could not avoid making Mr. Lloyd George 
a present of a most favourable battle ground if there was 
to be a struggle between the Government and the Irish 
railwaymen. Mr. Lloyd George could not possibly lose 
the battle. We only hope the workers will observe to 
what a dreadful terrain they have been led. 

Our next example of humbug is the denunciations by 
the Daily Herald of extravagance at Ascot and other 
race meetings. In its issue of last Saturday, the Daily 
Herald used language with which, so far as it goes, we 
are in absolute agreement about the vulgarity of individual 
extravagance when “half of Europe is on the verge of 
starvation.” The Daily Herald describes Ascot as “ revels 
on the brink of a volcano.” It estimates that a day at 
Ascot as enjoyed by “Lord Tomnoddy and the Hon. 
Augusta FitzBoodle,” who eat and dress appropriately 
to the occasion, is no less than £82 5s. for the pair. “ Quite 
a nice little sum,” comments the Daily Herald; “and it 
does not include anything for drinks, or smokes, or bets, 
or gratuities. Nor are my lord’s glad rags placed in the 
bill.” The Daily Herald enlarges further upon the same 
subject in a leading article, where it estimates that during 
the four Ascot days two million pounds were spent. Up 
to this point we agree, but alas! when we turn to the last 
page of the Daily Herald of the same date, we find an 
article by “ Templegate ”»—would not “ Starting Gate ” 
be a better nom de guerre, but perhaps that has already 
been appropriated ?—in which we read a thorough-going 
incitement to the readers of the Daily Herald to bet. 
“ Backers led off well when making Dunkirk favourite 
for the Highweight Stakes, as he got home all right.” 
.. “ Black Gauntlet was a rare morning tip.” .. 
There was a great tip for Starcast filly.” ... “ Yet 
in view of the big field backers showed rare pluck in 
accepting such odds.” ... “ Diadem won in a canter 
by four lengths, thus bringing a brilliant meeting to a 
close by a brilliant performance.” The account ends 
with tips for the next day’s racing, and there is the usual 
“dead snip ”—a horse to which an asterisk is attached 
indicating that he is well worth punting upon. 

Poor Mr. Lansbury! It is very sad, but there seems 
to be a dire fatality which prevents editors of extreme 
opinions and of highbrowed social ideas from keeping 
clear of incitements to gamble. Mr. Lansbury, the editor 
of the Daily Herald, when he publishes “ Templegate’s ” 
tips, cannot be ignorant that he is sending them broadcast 
to working men and not to Lord Tomnoddy or Miss 
Augusta FitzBoodle, who, though no doubt it is a defect 
in them, do not read the Daily Herald. Yet Mr. Lansbury 
yields to some terrible necessity which he believes to be 
pursuing him. He would argue, we suppose, that he 
could not otherwise sell his paper satisfactorily. But 
that can only be because other papers—chiefly papers 
with extreme political opinions and highbrowed social 
ideas—are in competition with him. Why should he not 
call upon the Trade Union Congress, which is fond ol 
passing resolutions, to pass a resolution demanding the 
prohibition of sporting tips in newspapers? While he 
was about it, he might even call for another resolution 
demanding the instant nationalization of horse racing. 
For if there is a capitalistic sport, which is far and away 
above all others capitalistic, it is surely horse racing. 
Yet Mr. Lansbury, without a word of explanation, but 
acting under the necessity which he believes to impel 
him, encourages this form of capitalism. The Daily 
Herald’s description exclaims upon the terrible contrast 
between the world-wide dearth and the luxury of Ascot, 
and adds, “ The legacies of war, secret diplomacy, and 
concession-hunting are still draining the manhood and the 
wealth of the nation.” Secret diplomacy and concession- 
hunting have been known to bring nations wealth, even 
though disreputably, but the one thing which is sure to 
bring the mass of the people to final and irretrievable 
ruin is the sort of heedless gambling which Mr, Lansbury 
encourages. That is the way to drain manhood and 
wealth. Yet the truth is conveniently omitted from 
the Daily Herald’s account. The pillory is reserved for 
Lord Tomnoddy and Miss Augusta FitzBoodle—whose 
ill-bred extravagance is practised in so small a class that 
it could have little effect upon the total prosperity of the 
country. 

The incitements to betting published by the Daily 
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Herald and the Daily News, which now also gives racing 
tips with a specially asterisked horse every day, and of 
course the Star, are draining the pockets of hundreds of 
thousands. Soon these papers will be demanding that 
the ruined men shall be raised above “the starvation 
level” by further rises in wages. Let not the working 
men be humbugged. If “Templegate” and “ Captain 
Coe” could rely upon their own tips they would not need 
any profession, and they would not be writing for the 
Daily Herald and the Star. We have never ourselves 
taken the view that betting is “ wrong” for a man who 
can afford it, any more than it is wrong for a man to 
spend any reasonable sum he can afford upon a luxury 
which brings kim pleasure or amusement. But the Daily 
News used to publish articles denouncing betting as sinful. 
To publish those articles simultaneously with incitements 
to bet in the Star—both papers being owned by the same 
proprietors—was a feat of supreme humbug. It would 
have been a comparable thing if the Spectator, when 
publishing articles on “ Poisonous Literature,” had pub- 
lished simultaneously leering and salacious articles with 
some such title as “* Round the Town” or “ Spicy Tales 
from the Divorce Court.” Such a number as the Daily 
Herald published last Saturday makes one feel sick. We 
would much rather read the ravings of an honest and 
consistent anarchist than such insufferable humbug. 


RUNNING HER UNDER. 

| EADERS of Mr. Kipling’s story Captains Courageous 

will remember his vivid description of the foundering 
of a fishing schooner whose crew “ran her under.” The 
schooner was homeward bound because a gale was predicted, 
but the weather, though becoming worse, was not yet very 
bad when she set her homeward course before the wind. 
The mischief as observed from the decks of the ‘ We’re 
Here ’ (the schooner which plays the principal part in the 
story) was that the skipper of the homeward bound schooner 
carried on anyhow. Nominally and ostensibly he was 
more cautious than the others; he was fleeing to escape 
the gale. But actually he was appallingly careless ; it was 
his character and habit to be so; he did not trouble to 
shorten sail ; he had not attended to the seams of his vessel 
though they had been steadily “ spewing oakum’’; he 
had not handled his pumps; and the result was that the 
schooner had gradually lost her buoyancy. Suddenly he 
“ran her under” a sea: she could not rise, and she dis- 
appeared, This is very much the kind of thing which is 
threatening to happen in our own political affairs. We are 
optimistic enough to think that before it is too late the 
nation will awake, as it has always awoken in the past, and 
will save itself from the peril. But the risk which is being 
accepted through heedlessness, through carrying on any- 
how, and not attending to our oakum and our pumps, is 
terribly great. It is the duty of everyone who sees the risk 
and measures the peril to hold up a warning hand. 
Nominally we are making peace, not making war. We are 
supposed to be in process of rehabilitating the world and 
replacing its depleted supplies. Actually we are com- 
mitting ourselves gaily to military adventures in various 
directions where we may not be able to extricate ourselves 
for years, and are putting our names at the foot of bills 
which have yet to be filled in. 

We must go steadily, we must keep a careful look out, 
we must reduce sail. Almost wherever we look the sea is 
rising and is taking on a nastier appearance in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George declares that Europe is coming 
out of the whirlpool. Of Ireland we need say little now, 
for the facts are as familiar as they are painful. We have 
no doubt ourselves that, difficult though the restoration 
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of order in Ireland is, order really can be restored if only | 


the Government will remember the essential fact 


that | 


orderliness is the foundation and antecedent of all reform, | 


and that the preliminary restoration of order has nothing | 


whatever to do with politics. The two things should never 
be mixed up; the Government will only find themselves 
in fresh troubles if they regard respect for law and order 
as a thing to be purchased, as a matter of negotiation. 
Although Mr. Lloyd George’s warning to Mr. J. H. Thomas 
was in the main cogent and admirable, it ended with an 
expression of a willingness to deal which inspired us with 
some misgiving. 


not again prove to be never so weak as when he appears 
to be most strong. It is the bare and unavoidable duty 
of the Government to protect those who are threatened 
with assassination and spoliation in Ireland, and no sophis- 


tries about “avoiding provocation” and “ granting a 
eit ; 
truce ”’ will relieve the Government of that duty. Quite 


apart from the discredit of allowing Ireland to continue 
in her present state the expense of “ governing” in this 
way, and of maintaining a large number of troops there, 
is a very heavy item in our superfluous national bill. 

Turning from Ireland, we note that the tribes in Meso- 
potamia are promising more trouble and that the expense 
of maintaining our garrison there has already mounted 
+o thirty-five millions a year. Mr. Lloyd George says in 
effect that there is no way out, but that we must go on. 
In Syria Feisul is making ready to fight the French, and 
it may well be that the trouble will extend to Palestine, 
where the cost of our troops is already estimated at six 
millions a year. The Government have chosen this un- 
fortunate moment to embitter the feelings of Mohammedans 
and Christians by appointing a Jew, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
to administer Palestine. It will be useless, as one of our 
correspondents justly points out, to tell Moslems and 
Christians that Sir Herbert Samuel will be fair and just. 
No doubt he will want to be particularly fair because 
he is so likely to be accused of partisanship. Moreover, he 
has been trained in the habits and code of British politics. 
But all that will count for nothing. The only thing the 
Moslems and Christians will remember is that they have 
always feared a Jewish domination and they will believe 
that a Jew has been planted there to bring it about. When 
ardent Zionists begin to pour into Palestine it will be said 
that Sir Herbert Samuel encouraged them to come to 
swamp their rivals. There seems to be no escape from this 
trouble. The fatal error was to appoint a Jew. In Persia 
there is a prospect of an active anti-British movement, 
whether it be inspired by the Russian Bolsheviks or not. 
In Russia both the Polish General Pilsudski and Genera] 
Wrangel are deeply involved in their anti-Soviet campaigns, 
and for our part, having read with attention all the state- 
ments that have been made on the subject in Parliament, 
we are still at a loss to know to what extent the British 
Government are helping them. 

When we look at the Turkish imbroglio the events seem 
all the more startling because they are less familiar than 
the Russian affair, and have indeed burst upon the public 
sense rather suddenly. The one way in which to deal with 
Turkey was to deal with her quickly. All who have had 
dealings with the Turks know that in unessential matters 
it may be wise to be patient and indulgent, but that in an 
essential matter you have to strike promptly and you have 
to strike hard. In the hope that America would come in 
the Supreme Council kept putting off the settlement with 
Turkey. They preferred to deal with a bad situation with 
the help of America than with a manageable situation 
alone. In the meantime Turkey recovered a little of her 
strength and certainly a great deal of her defiance. 
Mustapha Kemal’s forces have driven the French garrisons 
out of the greater part of Cilicia. They occupy an imper- 
tant section of the Baghdad Railway and are now besieging 
the port of Mersina. They hold all Turkish Armenia and 
are co-operating with the Bolsheviks in the Caucasus and 
Northern Persia. Mustapha Kemal is also endeavouring 
to stir up the nomads of the Syrian Desert against us. The 
War Office last week reported the existence of a Turkish 
propagandist centre at Jezireh-ibn-Omar on the Upper 
Tigris, a hundred miles or so above Mosul, where these plots 
are concerted. Many of our ships are in the Sea of 
Marmora and in the Black Sea with the dangerous Straits 
behind them—-the Straits which might at any time be sown 
with mines after a successful rebel rising. Already Mus- 
tapha Kemal is threatening the Dardanelles. The solution 
of the Supreme Council in this very risky matter is to 
turn over the main responsibility for dealing with the 
Turks to the Greeks. 

We thoroughly appreciate the courage and generosity 
of M. Venizelos, who, of course, wants to act helpfully by 
the Allies as well as to advance the interests of his own 
country. But we would ask the Government to look 
steadily at this gamble before they go further with it. If 
we read the reports correctly, the Turks are regularly 


We trust that Mr. Lloyd George will | disposing themselves in Asia Minor, and the support which 
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the Royal Navy gives to the Greeks commits us at the 
outset to participation. Assuming, as we do, that M. 
Venizelos hopes to beat the Turks with little expense to 
the Allies, we ask nevertheless, What is to happen if any- 
thing goes wrong in the campaign? Could we then re- 
pudiate responsibility ? We would even ask further, What 
is likely to happen in the event of the Greeks enjoying a 
resounding success against their ancient enemy! We 
may be sure they will not lack enthusiasm in such a cause, 
but the cost to Greece will be great. She is a poor country, 
and it is virtually certain that whatever M. Venizelos may 
say—and it must be remembered that he will not enjoy 
eternal political life—a strong party will arise in Greece 
demanding that what will be called “the sacrifices of 
Greece in the interests of the world” shall be duly com- 
pensated. All Greeks have a sentimental and _ historic 
attraction to Constantinople, and if Greece should reduce 
Turkey to impotence nothing would be more likely than 
that Greece would demand Constantinople. Has Mr. 
Lloyd George thought this out? What would be his 
answer to a Greek claim to the perpetual possession of 
Constantinople ? If, on the other hand, the Greeks should 
fail against Turkey, nothing but appalling unsettlement, 
and new and great expenses for Great Britain as a Power 
deeply committed in the Near East, would be the result. 
In entrusting Greece with British authority we are asking 
her to carry “ Caesar and his fortunes.” We should have 
to go to the rescue if Greece failed, if only to stop exter- 
mination, wherever extermination could demonstrably be 
prevented. The British force at Constantinople is, we 
believe, estimated to cost four millions a year. Goodness 
knows what we may be committed to if the fortunes of the 
Greeks take a wrong turn. 

Of course we may have luck, and above all an access of 
alarm, which is already overdue, may frighten the British 
people into exacting extreme caution from the Government. 
Again, many of our difficulties in various parts of the world 
may solve themselves more quickly and less expensively 
than we at present dare to hope. But in that case the 
Government would deserve no credit, for they are carrying 
on in such a way as to risk running the ship under. If all, 
or even many, of our numerous commitments should require 
us simultaneously to find more money and more men, 
disaster would be certain. There would be such a call for 
man power alone, in that case, that the Government would 
have once more, even in a time of nominal peace, to resort 
to conscription. We implore the Government to look far 
enough ahead to think of such a thing. What would the 
Reservist say who were asked to go and fight in Persia, or 
Asia Minor, or Thrace, or Palestine, or the Caucasus, or 
Mesopotamia ? We know what he would answer, or at 
least we know what it would be in his heart to answer, 
and it is the business of the Government while there is yet 
time to see to it that no impossible question is put to our 
soldiers and no further crippling taxation is put upon our 
industries—all through want of foresight. We simply 
cannot afford unnecessary adventures, and those who are 
out for adventure should be silenced in the Cabinet.. The 
ship will reach port if she is handied properly, but if she 
is handled in an unseamanlike manner she will certainly 
be run under, 








DRAWING LINES. 

REMARKABLE outcome of the present shortage of 
housing accommodation caught the eye of the present 

writer as he was glancing down the advertisement column of a 
newspaper. ‘To let,” he read. ‘ Vegetarians only; 4 large 
unfurnished rooms, usual offices, newly decorated; central 
heating ; electric light, telephone,” &c. Never before did we 
hear of a landlord who laid down rules as to what his tenants 
should or should not eat. We know, alas! that “ the manage- 
ment ”’ will often not allow children in blocks of flats and many 
others will not accept tenants who keep pets, but food restric- 
tions are surely entirely new. We never even heard of a house, flat, 
or apartment which was only rented to teetotalers, though in such 
a proviso there might conceivably be some sense, as a drunken 
tenant may always be a nuisance to his neighbours, and so bring 
down the worth of a property. But what harm can the meat- 
eater do more than the vegetarian to the walls of four “ un- 
furnished rooms”’ or the kitchen and bathroom appertaining 
to them? He cannot defile the cooking pots and pans with 


ilesh and fish, for he must bring his own kitchen utensils and 








take them away with him when he goes. The smell of cooking 
meat is disagreeable, but so is the smell of cooking cabbages 
and onions, and all cooking smells are soon blown away whether 
they arise from meat or vegetables. Of course it is just possible 
that the whole building is inhabited by vegetarians, to each of 
whom the smell of meat would be obnoxious and who would 
not like to run the risk of meeting the butcher on the stairs, 
This theory, however, is unlikely. We should judge the adver- 
tisement to refer to a sub-let. Probably the usual tenant of 
the four rooms has seized an opportunity to penalize his theo- 
retical opponents. Persons in a small minority are very apt to 
grasp at any chance of making their convictions felt. 

Anyhow, we hope very much that this example will not be 
followed. With house-room at such a premium any one who has 
any accommodation to let can afford to indulge in any tyrannous 
fancy that comes into his head. He is sure to find some tenant 
who will submit, or make a pretence of submitting, to his ruling. 
The terror of house-hunting would be greatly increased if a 
fashion for such bigotry appeared among landlords. House 
advertisements may soon be headed “To Socialists only”’ or 
“To Anti-vaccinationists only.” This, that and the other 
peculiar religious conviction may be insisted on, and Christian 
Scientists only bar the straight way which leads to lodgings. 

So far it is only landlords belonging to the smaller cliques 
and groups who thus assert their right to be master in their 
own house. After they have let it no great harm is done: 
even the house-hunter will laugh when his first feeling of irrita- 
tion is over. But once let the orthodox majority copy them, and 
what an outcry there will be! Suppose a landlord were to give 
out that he let to Conservatives only, would not every Socialist 
in the neighbourhood choke with rage ? Imagine a working man 
in the country being refused a cottage because he was a Par. 
ticular Baptist or a Bible Christian or a member of any other 
small but honourable community—why, the Church of England 
would never hear the last of it ! 

Seriously, however, it is always fatally easy to ridicule the 
public assertion of unusual views. Would you be prepared, the 
vegetarian might ask us, to let your house and home to no 
matter whom ? Would no consideration but that of the deteriora- 
tion of your property influence you in your choice of a tenant ? 
Have you no belief in the power of “ association” to create a 
gloomy atmosphere ? Is it not, when all is said, merely a ques- 
tion of where you “draw the line’? It is very difficult to 
answer this argument. There is a great deal of difference between 
the house one lives in and the house one merely owns when the 
matter of letting is concerned. A man certainly lays himself 
open to a charge of bigotry who boycotts for an opinion the buyer 
who would trade with him, but when his home is in question 
the matter is rather different. If a cannibal chief were sufficiently 
important to send a cannibal embassy to London there would 
be no competition among suitable householders to “‘ put them 
up.” It would be disagreeable to feel that they had lived in 
one’s home. Persons responsible for great barbarity have some- 
thing terribly repellent about them, and we suppose that our 
vegetarian considers that all meat-eaters incur this responsi- 
bility. We should none of us like that our walls should harbour 
a great criminal even though none but ourselves knew of his 
crimes. He would, we should feel in a very true sense, “ darken 
our doors.” 

We have a vague recollection of having lately seen a sugges- 
tion that some disused prison or other should be “ converted ” 
into flats. Such flats would, we suppose, be filled because so 
many people at the present moment have literally nowhere to 
live. In times of disaster people will eat anything. In the same 
way any shelter will serve in a storm, but it seems to the present 
writer incredible that the inhabitants of the “converted” 
building should enjoy average happiness. 

There is nothing in the world so difficult to argue about as 
where to “‘ draw the line.”” To penalize opinion is to persecute, 
yet we are all prepared to penalize it to some extent. Very 
few people would have stood still to listen to an Englishman who, 
during the war, had seriously expressed an intense belief that 
the other side deserved to win. If such a man had been com- 
peting for a post his opinion would have been against him in 
the eyes of most men. They would have said that every man 
had a right to his convictions, but one “‘ must draw the line 
somewhere.” They would have meant that a moral question 
was involved. Again, every man has surely a right to do what 
he will with his own. Even here, however, one must say “ within 
limits.” Nobody nowadays acknowledges the right to withhold 
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corn from a starving world. The right to property does not 
carry with it a right to be cruel. There is, we suppose, somewhere 
a line to be drawn between intellectual and moral conviction, 
but it is difficult to know where. Each generation differs 
about its position, and sometimes one is tempted to believe that 
every conviction which men hold with any enthusiasm instantly 
becomes moral and therefore worth a sacrifice—often a vicarious 
one. Our vegetarian would say that it is wrong-doing, not liberty 
of thought, which he is so actively deprecating. In so arguing 
he would offend against the common sense of the majority. 
That, however, does not prove him mistaken, though it certainly 
makes him ridiculous. To this he would probably reply that 
the ridiculous depends upon the fashion of a day while right and 
wrong are eternal, and in so saying he would secure for himself 
the time-honoured consolation of the logic-monger—the last 


word. 





THE RETURN OF THE IRONICAL CUCKOO. 

[COMMUNICATED. ] 
F\URING the last few years Italian politics have been full 
| of surprises and of what on the surface appear to be 
contradictions. Nothing perhaps surpasses the present crisis, 
not only for its serious aspect, but because of the complete circle 
which the political parties have followed, drawn by the cunning 
hand of Giolitti. 

In May, 1915, D’Annunzio of the Golden Mouth, the Apostle 
of Patriotism end of the spirit of “‘ Italianita,” as 
Teutonic sentiment and interference, was smothered in roses 
by the Italian people, who were now willing to fight with the 
Allies at a time when Russia wes in retreat and the horizon 
looked dark. Only a few days before Italy's official inter- 
vention—May 24th—ten thousand people of many classes 
marched through Rome to the Foreign Office, expressing the 
change which had swept over the country in three words, 
which they repeated as a ceaseless dirge, and in slow rhythmic 
unison with their steps: ‘‘ Mort’a Giolitti ; mort ’a Giolitti.” 

Giolitti, ex-Dictator of Italy, four times Prime Minister for a 
period longer even than Cavour and Depretis, sought refuge 
that day in the house of an old servant. His name was a byword 
and a reproach, but it was hardly as a humiliated failure that he 
retired to his country house near Turin. In Napoleonic fashion 
he left strongholds all over Italy guarded by well-trained minions, 
prefects and syndics, which had to be demolished one by one 
throughout the war, a campaign which sapped up precious time 
and energy and was never completely successful. Moreover, he 
possessed the gift of knowing when to be silent and when to 
speak. His rare utterances during the war (he never ranted 
and never quoted Dante) were treated more like the judgments 
of an oracle than the opinions of an ex-minister in disgrace. 
His followers smiled and were braced to fresh efforts to obstruct 
the war, while those eager to push on loyally under unusually 
difficult circumstances listened to his ironical commentary on 
the doings of Italy and the Government with anger, yet fear 
The patriots tried to feel that they had freed themselves from 
Giolitti for ever, and that he was now only a symbol of the evil 
and degradation of their former national life. All the same, 
this man of nearly eighty, execrated and apparently vanquished, 
still possessed the power of sending electric currents all over 
Italy each time he spoke, and each time that he moved from his 
villa at Cavour to Turin or Rome. 

In the autumn of 1919, in the month of Victory and of Hope, 
the possibility of Giolitti’s return to power was not thought of. 
To have fought, to have won, and then toreturn to the old order 
of things under the Prince of Opportunists, to become again a 
colony of Germany, could hardly have been entertained by even 


against 


the maddest of his followers. 

Yet this is what has happened. More than this. Gioiitti 
is carried in triumph to power as though he had won the war ; 
end the men who most heted and mistrusted him now look to 
him to work miracles. 

War is over, but there is no peace, and none can be looked for 
until the Adriatic problem is solved. Giolitti says: “I could 
have obtained the Pact of London plus Fiume”; and again: 

‘I could have given you social re form.” And Italians, 
heart, smarting from the failure of their diplomatists, weary « 
Nitti, -d of the 
great Slav power rising blaming 
“the vanity of the French h, the 
mystic folly of the Russians and the guttapercha decalogue of 
Wilson,” rally round the ablest man in Italy. 
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by ma-zic in the place of Austria, 
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For the student of history an absorbing study is before him 3 
for tho lover of Italy it is a tragic one. Giolitti watches tho 
friendly overtures of so many conflicting parties and settles whom 
he will befool the first. The question is whether the group of 
young Italians, which includes Salvemini and Prezzolini, is 
strong enough as yet to stem the dangerous tide. These men 
follow the advice given by Senator Villari forty years ago that 
at all costs the truth must be told if new Italy is to prosper. 
Had Prezzolini’s remarkable pamphlets on “ Caporetto”’ and 
“ Vittorio Veneto” been allowed publication in 1917 and 1918 
when they were written, instead of a few weeks ago, a great 
we xl of goed would have been achieved and many misunder- 

tandings with the Allies would have been cleared away. With 
paar p2triotism, apt to be misinterpreted by the National- 
ists, he calls Caporetto a victory and Vittorio Vencto a defeat : 
for, whereas the one placed the mirror of Truth before the eyes of 
an awakened Italy, the other caused her to lose her head. 
Through the fanaticism of the Nationalists the precious elements 
in the patriotic life of Italy ran riot after Vittorio Veneto, and 
people became “infatuated with the puerile idea of measuring 
the greatness of the victory by territorial conquests.” Pressing 
social reforms were neglected because Fiume absorbed everyone : 
even the children discussed the question on their way to school. 

The strangest outcome of this state of things is perhaps tha 
fact that D’ Annunzio, who marched into Fiume with his “ Arditi ” 
in defiance of the Italian Government and of the Allies in order, 
23 he thought, to serve his country—this ‘ Poet-Soldier,” 
the symbol of /talianiia, has been the chief, though unconscious, 
elector of socialists to power. 

As Prince of Nationalists, D’Annunzio has brought disaster 
on the country he sought to save; and instead of Fiume, he 
has given Italy—Giolitti. Lina WaTERFIELD. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Complaint is made in some quarters of continued 
dullness on the Stock Exchange. I am inclined, however, 
to think that when the many adverse factors are taken into 
consideration the comparative steadiness of the markets 
is rather remarkable. During the past week, for example, 
although almost every influence operating has been of an 
unfavourable character, the fall in prices has been slight, 
and when in the gilt-edged market, for example, we find 
that stocks which previous to the war yielded about 4 per 
cent. now give a yield of from 6 to 7 per cent. at current 
prices, that fact is certainly not surprising seeing that the 
cost of living has risen about 150 per cent., and that from 
the yield on securities to-day an Income Tax of 6s. falls to 
be deducted as compared with only a little over a shilling 

in the pre-war days. 

This is indeed only one of the points which should fairly 
be taken into consideration when appraising present 
conditions and prices on the Stock Exchange; and while 
I do not propose to express any decided view as to the 
course of prices in particular markets, it may perhaps be 
useful to the intending investor to note some of the excep- 
tional difficulties and uncertainties which beset the Stock 
Exchang» as a whole. In the first place, we have political 
conditions in Europe so chaotic as to be just about equally 
suggestive of renewed warfare, or of actual bankruptcy 
in some of those quarters which suffered most by the war. 
In fact, until political conditions in Europe have settled 
down and something like a real workable peace has been 
established it is impossible even to take proper stock of 
the financial position; if it were, we might perhaps see 
markets yet more disturbed by a realisation of the losses 
which have to be faced. 

In the United States—ostensibly the country which has 
prospered by the war—it is clear that not so much willing- 
ness as the very ability (now) to take an active hand in 
aiding financial recuperation in Europe is in question. 
One of America’s foremost bankers has, indeed, openly 
owing to the manner in which America’s 
acquired wealth has stimulated internal con- 
and has inflation the 
situation is one calling for the utmost anxiety, and that for 
some time to come all re: must be conserved for usa 
at home. For it forgotten that while the 
United States me built up an enormous trade balance by 
reason of her extraordinary exports during th colossal 
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sums have been spent within the country to provide the 
necessary plant, &c.,to cope with increased production, 
and the “ lock-up ” of funds has therefore been great. 

Coming nearer home and remembering the state of 
Ireland, it would be difficult to conceive of more disturbed 
conditions, especially when the moral effect of the complete 
breakdown of Government control and authority in that 
country accompanies acute social and labour unrest in 
England, and when already signs are apparent of a 
slackening in employment. Nor must the financial con- 
ditions at home be left out of consideration, the great 
burden of taxation having. as I pointed out last week, 
at last aroused the public to the urgent need for economy 
in the National Expenditure. 

These and many other factors which could be enumerated 
might well daunt the stoutest hearts either of investor or 
speculator, and when they are borne in mind I repeat that 
it is the steadiness rather than the dullness of markets 
which should call for comment, the more so by reason of 
the fact that at current quotations, and despite the fact 
that dealings are, nominally at all events, on a cash basis, 
the volume of business is still fairly large. Without neces- 
sarily taking a pessimistic view of the situation, I am bound 
to say that in the ovinion of many the tendency at the 
moment is to underrate rather than overrate the serious 
character of the influences operating. ‘“ After all ”’—so 
runs the argument—“ we have come through a devastating 
five years war and have survived it, and therefore the 
troubles surrounding us to-day, tiresome though they are, 
are minor affairs compared with those through which we 
have overcome.” But while this of course is true, it may be 
doubted whether two leading facts are sufficiently realised. 
The first is that the big war was destined to bring with it 
a period of inflation, which, while ultimately responsible 
for many of the economic and social troubles from which we 
ure now suffering, occasioned at first temporary artificial 
prosperity on a large scale. The second is that we are 
some few thousand millions poorer than we were before 
the war, that a large part of our liabilities is to foreign 
countries, and that the very process of recuperation is 
handicapped by the inability of the community, and especi- 
ally of the wage-earners, to perceive the need for economy 
and increased production. Instead, the cry is for shorter 
hours and higher wages, and if this course is persisted in 
there can be but one end to the journey. 

Finally, in our survey of market prospects we have to 
bear in mind that the demands for capital, actual and 


perspective, seem to be wellnigh endless, housing schemes | 


wlone—not a directly productive form of expenditure— 
promising to absorb some hundreds of millions, while 
already the fresh capital issues for the first five months of 
this year, quite apart from Gorernment issues, total about 
£214,000,000, as compared with £63,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. Only during 
the past few days investment stocks have been adversely 
affected, first by the fact that underwriters of the Bradford, 
Cardiff and Croydon loans for £4,500,000 had been called 
upon to take 75 per cent. of the amount, and then by the 
fact that within a day or two, and before the stocks could 
possibly be absorbed, a New South Wales Loan was 
announced for £2,500,000, while it is known that many 
other Colonial loans are on the tapis, and that before the 
holiday season begins in earnest a flood of industrial issues 
is expected. It is not in any sense of decrying these 
issues, most of which are probably necessary and advisable, 
and many of which are likely to be issued on attractive 
terms, that 1 am compelled, nevertheless, to refer to the 
matter as yet another factor militating against any early 
recovery 1n existing securities. 

Hope, however (fortunately), springs eternal, and it is 
not in any spirit of ultra-pessimism that I have outlined 
the many handicaps with which purchasers of securities 
to day must expect to contend for some time to come. 
Indeed, there is, of course, a sense in which it would be 
equally true to say that the position is likely to present 
the greatest opportunities to the investor which have ever 
been known, but it is very necessary that the position 
should be very clearly comprehended so that certain 
dangers may be avoided. For one thing, it will be well to 
go slow in the matter of fully investing resources, because 
while neither the income on our investments nor the | 


ultimate safety of the same may be in question, market | 
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values may nevertheless decline because of the influences 
I have enumerated, and therefore it may be well not to 
rely upon replenishing current needs out of sales of securi- 
ties. And yet again, while those “in the know” may 
derive profit from the acquirement of industrial and even 
speculative descriptions, the grave danger of mere specu- 
lative transactions has been pretty clearly demonstrated 
during the past three months, during which period industria] 
securities have fallen nearly 40 per cent., and the depression 
of markets at the present moment is accentuated by the 
losses which have been sustained through this decline, 

Therefore to those—and how great must be their number! 
—who are desirous of discovering signs of the long overdue 
recovery in capital values of securities, and especially of 
investment stocks, it is difficult at the present time to say 
much that is reassuring. A sudden and great set-back in 
trade activity might conceivably occasion ease in money 
and a rise in stocks as the result of a transfer of funds from 
trade to stock activity, but the movement seems unlikely 
at the moment, and is certainly not to be desired, for the 
social disorganisation might be fraught with far more 
serious consequences than would be occasioned by con- 
tinued low prices of securities. Moreover, such an event 
would have a disastrous effect upon the National Revenues, 
and therefore upon Goverment Securities. If, on the other 
hand, we take a hopeful view and believe that production 
will proceed on an increased scale, and that with the 
restoration of peace, international trade, including our own 
exports, will steadily expand, we then shall have con- 
ditions which, while satisfactory, will make such demands 
upon capital for trade as to leave little over for securities, 
other than that what will be required to absorb new issues 
of stocks. The fact is that we have to recognise how 
entirely abnormal are the conditions now prevailing. 
Had all the activities of the past six years been of a pro- 
ductive and not of a destructive character, we should to-day 
have been justified in looking forward to a trade re-action 
as hkely to bring vast sums into securities, and that 
without any serious harm to the situation, because it would 
simply have been a case of gathering in our profits and 
checking over-production. To-day, despite our activities 
of recent years, we are in the position of requiring to con- 
centrate energy upon the one task of increased production, 
and it seems likely to be many a long day before a rise in 
stocks and a fall in trade activities will be a really welcome 
event. 

Nevertheless, and if only economy and increased pro- 
duction can be secured ere it is too late, there is no reason 
whatever why the intervening period should not bring many 
opportunities to the investor of highly profitable yields 
upon his securities, even if market values may not appreci- 
ate; and some crumbs of comfort may perhaps be obtained 
from the remembrance that in the event of low market 
values the Estate Duties will alsoshare inthe loss. Moreover, 
if prudence is exercised by the investor in the selection of 
securities, not only will capital losses be avoided in many 
instances, because the investments have been short-dated 
ones, but ultimately and when (I am sorry to belabour 
the point, but it is necessary) economy and increased 
industry have taken the place of extravagance and slacking 
on the part of the wage-earners there will come ultimately 
an improvement in capital values themselves. Before 
that time arrives it is even possible that the “ virtues ” 
of capital may have so come to be recognised that its 
possessors may be allowed, without a feeling of shame, to 
reap the full rewards of prudence, foresight and industry.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, June 23rd. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} ——ome 

THE JEWISH PERIL. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The alleged parallel to the “ Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion,” quoted by “ Britain for Britons” from Gougenot des 
Mousseaux, affords a striking illustration of the worthlessness 
There is absolutely nothing Jewish about 
the document. It avowedly Masonic, rather pseudo- 
Masonic, and it no doubt emanated from one of the many 
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schismatic lodges on the Continent which, as Robison—not 
Robinson—has luminously shown, gradually drifted into 
Atheism and Anarchism towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Now how is this document made to serve the anti- 
Semitic purposes of Gougenot des Mousseaux? In two ways. 
He tells us (1) that the author was a Jew, and (2) that the 
reference in its concluding sentence to “ the reconstruction of 
the Temple of Solomon ” is a symbolic phrase meaning “ the 
reconstruction of the Judaic power on the ruins of Christen- 
dom.” There is absolutely no foundation for either of these 
statements, and no one knew this better than Gougenot himself, 
for he actually admits (p. 343) that he knows nothing of the 
author beyond his pseudonym of “ Piccolo-Tigre,’’ while in 
regard to the allusion to the Temple of Solomon he says that 
its “true sense is only known to the high and invisible 
hierarchy of the Temple and of Freemasonry composed of 
Jewish Cabalists ” (p. 344, not 342). How he, notwithstanding, 
manages to pierce these two mysteries he does not tell us, but 
we have elsewhere plenty of evidence of the alacrity with which 
he jumps to unwarranted conclusions. Thus, for example, on 
p. 343, he quotes with approval from a German source, and as 
eonfirming his own knowledge, a statement to the effect that 
in 1862 there were two Jewish Lodges in London, analogous to 
the Lodge of Piccolo-Tigre, which were under the protection of 
“the Grand Master Palmerston! ” 

This talk about the symbolical meaning of the “ Reconstruc- 
tion of the Temple of Solomon ” is, in short, the most childish 
nonsense, as any I’'reemason will tell you. But the great joke 
is this: Robison, who is the Chief Oracle of all this protocol- 
mongering, has himself dealt with the question in Chapter I. 
of his Proofs of a Conspiracy (London 1797), and he knows 
nothing either of the esoteric interpretation advanced by 
Gougenot or of its Jewish origin and significance. On the 
contrary, he attributes the interest shown by Freemasons in 
the Reconstruction of the Temple to the influence exercised by 
the Jesuits and the Jacobites in the early Lodges (pp. 30, 38, 
38, and 68). That is to say, that this symbolism of a Jewish 
triumph over Christianity is really a Christian invention. 
Whether he is right or wrong I will not pretend to say, but at 
any rate his authority is as good as that of Gougenot des 
Mousseaux. 

May I add that while repudiating all Jewish significance or 
even relevance for the alleged document of the mysterious 
Piccolo-Tigre I am willing to admit—and, indeed, do so quite 
shamelessly—that we Jews do pray for the rebuilding ef the 
Temple? But it is not necessary to go to the Italian Masonic 
lodges of a century ago for proofs of this horrible crime. They 
will, indeed, be found in a book published, curiously enough, 
by the publishers of the Jewish Peril, Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. Its title is The Authorised Daily Prayer Book of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire. I com- 
mend it to the mercies of “ Britain for Britons.’’— 
I am, Sir, &c., Lucien Wor. 

2 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
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(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
hiz,—Surely the Jewish Peril is not a remote question—it is 
with us now. Nothing could more surely set the Moslem world 
in a religious blaze than the recent appointment (if it is per- 
sisted in) of a Jew to rule in Palestine. He is an estimable 
man of proved capacity and ability, but this counts as nothing 
to a Moslem, to him a Jew is the Jew he knows, held accursed 
and unspeakably unclean, from the time of the Prophet to the 
present day. To send a man of this religion to represent us 
in Palestine, who would dominate (however tactfully and 
wisely) that most sacred pilgrimage resort, the Mosque of the 
Dome (to which no Jew has ever knowingly been admitted), 
almost as sacred to Moslems the world over as is Mecca or 
Medina, is in Moslem eyes desecration of the most awful kind. 
Unfortunately, experience shows that the Jew as a class, while 
peaceful in adversity, becomes turbulent and arrogant when he 
thinks he is dominant; very little display of this habit will 
make the most harmless Moslem “ see red” and kill as long 
as he can strike a blow, and once started where will it end? 
How would our clergy like it if an able and conscientious Jew 
had been given the Bishopric of Durham? and to the Moslem 
mind this would be a very similar proceeding. We cannot 
afford to repeat the disastrous mistake we made in India, of 
which we have yet to see the end. An English Christian 
administrator, especially a soldier, is looked on as a necessary 
evil, and dislike of his faith is mitigated by his reputation 
for strong impartal rule. In other words, they are accus- 
tomed to him. I write in no spirit of hostility to the Jewish 
faith or people. Let those who wish to settle in Palestine do 
80, Just as any other people can do, and all may be well, but if 
ruler, big words and a flourish of 


ther go with a Jewish 


trumpets, there will be trouble, and lots of it.—I am, Sir, &., 
J ARPA. 








THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror or 7He “ Spectator 

Sir,—Readers of Mr. Brooks’s clever and insidious defence o! 
a bad cause will have noticed that he utterly ignores the 
ethical, scientific, economic, and aesthetic points of view deeply 
involved in this sanguinary traffic. The loveliness of the incom 
parable children of forest, shore, mountain, and plain, sacri 
ficed in the exercise of their parental responsibilities for the 
vulgar demands of fashion; the debasement of moral 
currency of civilized nations consequent upon a misuse of 
power (for the sake of a wretched barbaric ornament) far 
pameseate? than the instinct of one animal to kill another for the 
necessities of existence; the stimulus to disease and famine 
through the destruction of the natural enemies of the insects 
which cause them; the threat to the continuity of the evolu- 
tionary process—that aspect Mr. Brooks does not so much as 
trouble himself to discuss. All the continuity that bothers him 
is that of the turnover of a handful of profiteers. Let us, then, 
fix in our minds, as Mr. Brooks would wish, that man is the 
fiercest of all the beasts of prey, and come to business. 

(1) The injury to the ostrich and feather industry. M: 
Brooks is very careful to conceal from his readers the radic!| 
distinction between the ostrich farmer and the ostrich dealer. 
The feather trade in England is (if my readers will forgive the 
repetition) the ‘‘ Ostrich and Fancy Feather ‘rade Associa- 
tion.” The South African ostrich farmers are totally different. 
They have always favoured a Plumage Bill; they favour this 
one, not only because, being engaged in a decent trade, they 
probably dislike a cruel and murderous one, but for the not 
very recondite reason that the Bill will remove a serious com 
petitor from their business. ‘The losses the ostrich farmer 
have suffered are due partly to the war, partly to the fashion 
for wearing the bodies and plumage of humming birds, egret-, 
paradise birds, terns, kingfishers, albatrosses, &c. The Bill 
will clear the decks for the ostrich farmer, and, not being an 
imbecile, he supports it. 

(2) The protection of egrets iu Venezuela, The actual truth i 
that the Venezuelan Government supports the Plumage 'l'rade 
because it is a source of revenue to them. The Government i- 
for and naturally encourages a trade by which its export duties 
But let us presume that the Venezuelan Government 
has :evached a higher standard of civilization (since, being 
poorer, it stands to lose more by discouraging the traffic) than 
the United States, and that the protection laws there are what 
they appear to be. Now Florida is a smaller country than 
Venezuela, and its affairs are administered by a much more 
highly organized Government. Yet Florida was unable to save 
not only its from the plume hunters but even it- 
game wardens from murder by them. Let the shades of Guy 
Bradley stand as a witness to his assassination, when endeavow 
ing to protect the egrets under his charge from the human 
employees of the Plumage Trade, wandering the country to pick 
up the discarded feathers of its birds. Mr. Brooks has eithe: 
the ignorance or the audacity to quote the British Minister at 
Caracas in support of the trade, when what he actually said 
(I have his words before me) was :—*‘ The vast majority of the 
plumes (egrets’) are obtained by the slaughter of the birds iu 
the breeding season, and no effective measures exist or indeed, 
owing to local conditions, can exist for the control of this 
slaughter.”” Is Mr. Brooks perhaps quoting from a trade 
circular? These circulars are not meant to reach the eyes of 
people who know. They are for the woman who shops. They 
state that the plumes of the little white egret are picked wy 
and exported from India in large numbers, though in com 
mittee, the vile insinuation that smuggling was practised by 
the trade was indignantly repudiated by the trade’s principal 
champion—Mr. Denniss. Even they do not quite dare 
to say that ostrich feathers are excluded by the Bill from 
import, but they sail pretty close to the wind, and if I was 
ignorant about the trade and its tricks, that would be the 
impression I should receive from them. People who make 
their money by blood will not hesitate to draw mendacities, 
and this possibly is the genesis of Mr. Brooks’s astounding 
misrepresentation of our Minister’s statement. The High 
Commissioner of New Zealand again declared in the Times 
of April last that he had the utmost difficulty to save the last 
colony of rare birds in New Zealand from the pluie hunters. 
What chance, then, have the Venezuelan egrets, nesting in a 
country nearly as big as Europe, and in its uninhabited wilder- 
nesses where no man can see, much less prevent the evil that is 
done? All this, of course, out of account the state- 
ments of Mr. Albert Pam of the Council of the London Zoologi- 
cal Society, and others of equal distinction, that the egrets 
are invariably slaughtered in the breeding season in Venezuela, 
and that the idea of the plumes “ being moulted feathers may be 
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leaves 


absolutely set aside.” Does any average sensible person imagine 
that the plume-hunter is going to bother himself to hunt up 


and down the country for hundreds of miles to pick up a few 
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rotting, discoloured and worn plumes out of swamps when he 
ean secure them in the finest condition by shooting out a 
colony? 

(3) I will touch wpon the rest of Mr. Brooks’s remarks as 
briefly as possibly. One of his arguments appears to be that 
the greater the commercial demand for an article, the more 
it will increase. How obliging of Nature! What a pity she 
has been rather backward in learning economics! Those thirteen 
out of eighteen species of humming birds exterminated by the 
trade in Jamaica alone might have been saved; the passenger 
pigeon which fifty years ago darkened the sky with its numbers 
would not now be extinct; the flamingo, conder, cock of the rock, 
various species of Paradise birds, the egret in Asia, Europe, 
and North America, the lyre bird, the pelican, the bustard, 
various species of tern and sandpiper along the Pacific coast, 
the Guatemala trogons, the New Guinea browned pigeons, &c., 
would not now be reduced by the trade from plenty to a 
miserable fraction of their former numbers. It is so likely 
that birds which must be massacred in the breeding season 
kecause of the brilliance of their plumage at that time will 
increase their numbers under the stimulus of such attentions! 

London is the largest open market for feathers in the world; 
only the other day the French plume traders protested against 
eur Bill because of its expected reaction upon their own trade. 
£o much for the silly, ofi-repeated ery that the Bill will only 
drive the trade abroad. And what if it did? Because my 
neighbour never washes his linen, that is no excuse for keeping 
mine dirty. Lastly, there is the gentle insinuation that the 
leopard is changing its spots. A book has just been published 
describing how the hunters poisoned one of the Venezuelan 
rivers to get at an inaccessible colony of egrets; its author 
is the traveller, Lieut. Leo Miller. A few months ago I received 
a letter from an old sailor on the China station, describing the 
shooting out of the last colony of egrets in the Nanking 
province and the starving of the young. The birds, he said, 
continued to bring food to their young “even when wounded.” 
That was in October of last year. How is it possible for the 
abominable cruelties of this traffic to diminish when the birds 
have to be ghot in the breeding season, and the hunting is 
necessarily entrusted in the wilder districts to natives? In fact, 
the only way te defend a bad cause is by bad knowledge or by 
bad faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 

di. J. Massincuam, “ Plumage Bill Group.” 





{To tHe Evitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sin,—Mr. Brooks, who acts as advocate for the plumage trade 
in the correspondence columns of the Bolton Evening News and 
the Birmingham Post, as well as in the Spectator, always repre- 
sents the promoters of the Plumage Bill as a handful of 
humanitarians misguided hy their own sentimentality. He 
forgets to mention that the demand for the measure came from 
all sorts and conditions of men, including such well-known 
sportsmen as the Duke of Rutland, Lord Lonsdale, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, and Major Hesketh Pritchard, and leading scientists 
such as Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Professors 
Dendy, Gamble, Hickson, Keith, Newstead, Sollas, and Arthur 
Thomson. Does he really think that many or any of these are 
likely to be victims of hysteria? 

Ilis assertion that the ostrich-feather industry is united 
against the Bill is inaccurate. The South African farmers 
have before now declared themselves in favour of the measure, 
and a letter in support of it, from a London merchant, was 
published recently in the Drapers’ Organiser. What Mr. 
Brooks means is that many traders here are interested in both 
ostrich and “fancy” feathers, and are unwilling to drop the 
latter part of their business, which, involving little initial 
expenditure and requiring in the main only cheap child labour, 
is, Iam ready to grant, decidedly profitable to them. Others 
in the trade, who may deal solely in the plumage of the ostrich 
or turkey or barndoor fowl, if they venture to say a good word 
for the Bill soon find themselves in the bad hooks of the 
majority. I have by me correspondence showing how pressure 
was brought to bear on one such firm in 1914, both at home and 
on the Continent, and how it was persuaded to recant. 

In regard to Venezuela, a country three and a quarter times 
the size of Britain, with an estimated population of only two 
and three-quarter millions, it is foolish to talk as though a 


“Wild Bird Protection Act” could he effective. New 
laws may be passed by the dozen, but they do not 
materially change conditions. The Indian, or half-bred, 
hunter is not a provident person. He does not, as 


Mr. Brooks seems to suppose, think about building up a big 
business for posterity, but when he sees an egret kills it for the 
value of its feathers—a value that depends largely on the 
British market being open to reccive them. The idea of an 
army of industrious Venezuelans searching swamp and jungle 
for stray moulted plumes deserves illusiration by Mr. Heath 
Robinson, but not serious discussion. 








When your correspondent finally suggests that the way to 
protect birds in the tropics is to put a price on their feathers 
he shows himself happily unaware of what human nature is in 
those parts of the world. Champions of the plumage trade are 
shy of facing facts, but they really should remember that the 
interior of South America is not a covert in the Home 
Counties. And in their comparisons of ostrich with egret they 
might mention, at least casually, that the latter bird possesses 
power of flight.—I am, Sir, &c., Wuttovcasy Dewar, 

Hon. Sec. Plumage Bil! Group. 

8 Kenilworth Court, Putney, S.W. 





[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Massingham’s letter in your issue of June 12th calls 
for some remarks, which I will endeavour to make as brief as 
possible. He says, with his usual politeness of language, that 
it is part of the “‘ unscrupulous propaganda ” of the feather 
industry that it should give the number of its employees 
affected by the Plumage Bill as 3,000, when only a fourth or a 
fifth of them are exclusively employed in the fancy feather 
trade, which it is the purpose of the Bill to suppress. My reply 
is that the fancy feather branch and the ostrich feather branch 
of the industry cannot be separated in the simple way Mr. 
Massingham supposes, that the two are interdependent, and 
that to destroy the one is first to dislocate and then to ruin the 
other. 

In his quite pardonable ignorance of the actual conditions of 
the industry Mr. Massingham declares that the trade in ostrich 
plumage “is protected and encouraged by the Bill.”” That is 
not the view of anybody, whether importer, broker, merchant, 
or manufacturer, who is engaged in the business. All who are 
in the ostrich feather trade are at one in opposing the Bill on 
the ground that it will drive not merely the fancy feather 
trade, but the trade in ostrich feathers, away from London. 
France has protested against the Bill; Venezuela is alienated 
by it; the workers in the British feather industry are deeply 
apprehensive that their livelihood is to be taken from them. 
To all this the supporters of the Plumage Bill pay no attention 
whatever. But I should think that at least they would hesitate 
before they force a great South African industry to seek its 
market outside of England. 

The feather trade is as strongly against cruelty and as 
anxious to preserve every form of bird-life as Mr. Massingham 
himself; and it claims that its existence and its obvious interest 
in securing an abundance of supplies acts as a preventive of 
cruelty and a stimulus to the protection and multiplication of 
the birds. Sir Harry Johnston is a strong supporter of the 
Plumage Bill, yet he acknowledged the other day that had it 
not been for the ostrich feather industry the South African 
ostrich would to-day be as extinct as the dodo. The same 
agency is producing the same results in the case of the egret 
and the bird of paradise. Mr. Massingham affects to pooh-pooh 
the legislation which in Venezuela protects the egret and makes 
it a penal offence to shoot it during nesting time. But the 
reality and the effectiveness of these laws, which are adminis- 
tered in co-operation with thé local landowners, all of whose 
interests lie on the side of preserving the egret, have been 
testified to by the Venezuelan Foreign Minister, by the 
Governor of the State which the birds mainly frequent during 
the breeding season, and by the Venezuelan Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in London. All the information which the trade has 
at its disposal points to the conclusion that the egret in Vene- 
zuela is most carefully and successfully protected, that there is 
to-day practically no cruelty whatever in its treatment, and 
that the species is sot only in no danger of extinction, but is 
rapidly increasing. I desire to state publicly and emphatically 
that at least 80 per cent. of the egret feathers exported here 
from Venezuela are not feathers that have been plucked from 
the living birds or taken from the dead ones, but feathers that 
the birds themselves have shed in the course of nature. 

In regard to the bird of paradise, Mr. Massingham ought to 
know that only the males of this species are shot for their 
plumage; that they do not acquire these feathers until their 
third year, and that by then they have already paired once, if 
not twice. Can any sensible man believe for a moment that 
under these circumstances the species is threatened with exter- 
mination? 

The feather industry in Great Britain, which is conducted 
(though I am sure he will never believe it) by men who are 
just as humane and as reputable as Mr. Massingham himeelf, 
deeply resents the attempt to destroy it by snap votes in the 
Hlouse of Commons, the prejudices of misinformed sentiment, 
and the dissemination of baseless charges of cruelty and exter- 
mination. It courts the fullest inquiry into all its operations, 


and it is prepared to co-operate with any society or any Govern- 
ment for the better protection and preservation of all forms of 
bird-life. But it is justly opposed to a Bill which, if it becomes 
law, will destroy a British trade without attaining one of the 
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humanitarian objects which its supporters are sincerely but 
[ am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. H. Baker, 
Hon. Sec. the Ostrich and Fancy Feather Trade Association. 
97-31 Earl Street, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


blindly pursuing. 





AMERICAN INTERFERENCE IN IRELAND. 
(To THe Epiror oF THe “‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I feel many of your readers will be interested in the 
following admirable protest against interference by America 
with Irish affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 


“New Haven, Conn., 
June 4, 1920. 
(Copy) A PROTEST TO THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

To rue SENATE AND THE House or RepreseENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATEs : 

We, the undersigned members of the Faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity, are inalterably opposed to any interference by an outside 
nation with our domestic affairs, and we are equally opposed 
to any attempt on the part of our own Government to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of any other friendly nation. We 
protest, in particular, against any Congressional resolutions, or 
items in political platforms, touching upon the relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland. We ourselves deeply resented pro- 
posals of foreign interference in our domestic affairs during the 
Civil War from 1861 to 1865, and we should not fail to act in the 
present instance with the propriety that we then required of 
other nations. 

Wiser L. Cross, Coartes R. Brown, Taomas W. Swaxy, 
Wiuiston Waker, A. G. Ketter, Artutur L. Corsiy, 
Tueopore S. Wootsey, Henry W. Farnam, B. Perrin, 
Ciive Day, Irvine Fisner, Freperick R. Farrcai.p, GeorGe 
Burton Apams, Witsur C. Apsotr, Cartes Seymour, 
Cuartes M. Anprews, Srpvey K. Mitcaeitt, Cuariton M. 
Lewis, Witiiam Lyon VPueups, Cuauncey B. Tinker, 
Georce H. Nertitetoxn, Roswett P. Anaier, Freperick B. 
Lrqviens, Caartes C. CiarKeE, Joseph Marsxatt FL int, 
James C. Greenway, Leonarp C. Sayxrorp, C. FE. A. 
Winstow, Hexry H. Tweepy, Wituiam B. Battey, FRANK 
C. Porter, Grorce Dani, ANprew Kxsocu, Cuaries J. 
Barr, Cuartes F. Kent, Horace L. Werrts, Ronertr N. 


Corwix, J. C. Apams, Henry S. Canspy, H. W. Foote, 
Henry R. Laxnc, G. M. Duncax, Powe EF. Brownixe, 
Georce A. Barirser, A. M. Harmon, FE. M. Moraan, 


Menvett, KE. S. Tavrstox, Kart N. 
Lewe.iyx, Cuartes EB. Ciarke, Georce FE. Wooppinr, 
J. P. Prerpont, J. R. Crawrorp, Joan M. Bernay, 
Srantey T. Wixiiams, Samvet B. Hemincway, Ciarence H. 
Harinc, Joun M. S. Atiison, Uexry Tex Fycx Perry, 
Frank W. Pirmayx, Joun P. Burwaipa, W. A. Witson, 


CiarRence W. 





J. I. Tracy, R. T. Wut, Georce Van Santvoorp, 
Robert If. Georae.” 
SINN FEIN PROPAGANDA. 


[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Under the heading of “ Sinn Fein Propaganda ” 
published a letter signed “ Historicus”’ finding fault 
statement which I made in a book entitled The Erolution of 
My statement was that the ruling classes in Eng- 
** inter- 


you have 


with a 


Sinn Fein. 
land at the time of the Irish Famine regarded it as an 
ference of Providence for the extirpation of the hated race.” 
“ Historicus ”’ first taking this sentence from its context repre- 
sents it as being a general charge against the English people, 
and in the second place charges me with having made a state- 
ment “ glaringly inconsistent with well established facts.”” His 
principal authority, among, it would seem, a cloud of unnamed 
witnesses, is Mr. Herbert Paul, “‘ a Radical Member of Parlia- 
ment and an ardent supporter of Home Rule,” whose words he 
placidly assumes “ will perhaps appeal even to Professor 
Henry.” I must cay that they do not appeal to me in the least. 
The figures given in the quotation I assume to be correct, not 
being in a position just now to verify them; but the statement 
that the Government in this awful visitation ‘“ did what they 
could,” so much, in fact, that “it may be doubted whether 
any Government could have done more,” is absurd. Lord 
George Bentinck (among many others) pointed out repeatedly 
to the Government of the day much which it could have done 
but obstinately left undone; and in Ireland, where, naturally, 
most was known about the facts, the indifference and obstinacy 
of Lord John Russell and his Cabinet were bitterly resented. 
But I am not to correct Mr. Herbert Paul's inaccuracies. I 
am to defend my own statements. As to the feeling of England 
towards Ireland, I need only quote Lord Chancellor Campbell, 
who may be assumed to have known more of the feelings of his 
class and generation than can be known even by Mr. Herbert 
Paul. Writing in 1833 of an Irish Coercion Bill which the 
Government wished to pass but was not quite sure of passing, 
he says (Life ii., p. 27): “ They (i.e., the Government) were 
probably tranquillized by recollecting how essentially Ireland 
is hated by the English nation and what a lenient view is taken 








| believe that it could last three years? 


here of any measure which tends to degrade the mass of the 
Irish population” (the italics are mine). So much my 
phrase “‘ the hated nation.” With regard to the rest I may 
quote Sir Charles Russell (afterwards Lord Chief Justice of 
England), who in his address to the Parnell Commission (p. 6), 
speaking of the Times, said that it “again and again exulted 
in that cruel decimaticn which an artificial famine had brought 
on the Irish people and exultingly exclaimed that ‘ at last the 
Irish were gone and gone with a vengeance.’ 
Writing without leisure to refer to books and notes, I give 
the quotations that I have at hand only; and it is not to bo 
expected that you could find space for an article in reply to 
** Historicus.”” But if he wishes for 
as I assume that he does, I would recommend him to read John 
Mitchel’s Last Conquest of Ireland, or if that be suspect (and 
in truth it is somewhat extravagant), le will find quite a 
moderate statement, and some food for thought, in O’Rourke’s 
History of the Irish Famine, a standard work on the subject. — 
I am, Sir, &e., R. M. Henry. 
Belfast, June 16th. 


for 


‘well established facts,” 





DOMINION GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 
{To THe Epiton or tHe “ SprcratTor.’’} 

Sir,—It seems to me to be a contradiction in terms to speak of 
“Dominion Government ” without ‘“ Defence.” What would 
one of the Dominions say if their Executive could not raise or 
command any sort of soldiers, and if their Parliament had te 
vote money for military and naval purposes to be apportioned 
and spent by someone else? This is not Dominion Government, 
it is a cross between Dominion and Crown Colony Government, 
possessing neither the advantages nor certainly the finality o* 
Does a practical man like Sir Horace Plunkett really 
I am, Sir, &c., 


either. 





Dorking. H. E. Mapey. 
THE DANGER OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
{To tHE Epitor or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—With your usual fairness to both sides, will you most 


kindly allow me a little space for a word in answer to “ An 
English Churchman,” whose letter appears in your issue of 
June 12th ? I will make it as short as possible. Your corre- 
spondent writes :—“ The Bill [Buckmaster’s] . is capable of 
amendment. But an opposition based on irrelevant Scripture 
texte, . . it rational.” It must be 
assumed that the Scripture texts to which he refers are: 

(a) ‘‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh: co 
then they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder (S. Mark x. 
7, 8, 9). This certainly applies to the bond of marriage; and 
declares that bond to be indissoluble: husband and wife are 
one, by the ordinance of God, and their severance is prohibited. 
(b) “ Whozoever shall put away his wife, and marry anothe 

And if a woman shall put 


rather obstructive than 


committeth adultery against her. 
away her husband, and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery ’” (S. Mark x. 11, 12). This, too, applies to the mar- 
riage bond; it Ceclares that re-marriage of either husband or 
wife, after any separation, while the other is still living, is 
committed by both parties to the new arrangement. 


adultery; 
> certainly 


These texts are clear, definite, and decisive; and they 
apply to marriage: not, irrelevant.” 
(c) Again, S. Paul, the most learned and altogether“the greatest 
of the Apostles, reneats the above tenets. After giving advice 
to the unmarried, he writes :—‘‘ Unto the married I command, 
yet not I, but the Lord, Let the wife depart from her 
husband: but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or 
be reconciled to her and let not the put 
(1 Cor. vii. 10, 11). This text, too, 
certainty applies directly to the marriage and divorce question, 
and is unmistakable; it is, therefore, undoubtedly relevant to 





they are therefore, “ 


not 
husband : husband 


i * 
away his wife” with equal 


the Bill under discussion. 

These texts contain the Divine Law on this subiect, 
there is no exception to this Jaw is proved by the fact that He 
and by the additional 


and that 


who gave it does not contradict Himself : 
fact that the disciples fully understoed that what was said was 
an absolute prohibition of any re-marriage of either party to 
the marriage bond while both were living. ‘ His disciples say 
unto Him, If the case of the man be so with his wife, it is nof 
good to marry” (S. Matt. xix. 10). Yor the sake of truth, Sir, 
may I hope that you will kindly allow this to appear in your 
widely read paper ?—I am, Sir, Xe., 
James Moraas, M.A. Cantab. 








KEPT SAFE. 


ARMENIA SHOULD BE 
(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR 
Sir.—-I have nowhere seen any suggestion that the existence of 

necessity to the safety of 


a free and strong 
England's position in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in Arabia, and 


WilY 


Armenia 1s a 
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in India. Yet the more one considers the question, the more 
obvious it becomes. There are already indications that the 
Mohammedan element in Anatolia is stronger since the war. 
And if that country becomes revivified and re-enriched by 
irrigation and by trade, situated as it is at the hub of the 
world, while retaining as it will its age-long principle of rule 
hy murder, then it will prove a new menace to all surrounding 
States, not excepting Russia, France, Italy, or Greece, whereas 
a strong and friendly Armenia at the foot of Ararat, with, 
if possible, porte on both the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
would he a perpetual check to Moslem activity against any 
civilized State. I ealeulate that had we spent on Armenia one- 
tenth of the millions spent in vain on a half-hearted Russia 
such a help to Armenia would already have been recognized as 
a good national investment. 

The Allies have permitted conquered Germany to retain such 
parts of its formerly annexed territories as after years of 
transplanting of Dane and Pole it has so Germanized as to 
contain a bare majority of German voters. But when 
Christian and Moslem come into conflict in Anatolia, the Allies 
appear to be allowing the Moslem to annex all Christian terri- 
tory, only provided the Moslem takes the trouble first to wipe 
out the Christian population by massacre. I wish I could see 
some way by which we might avoid most serious evil con- 
sequences to ourselves as a necessary result of our permitting 
our friends to he murdered on our doorstep unavenged. We 
have never yet undertaken the management of any country 
withont making it pay its way and beeome financially in- 
dependent. Yet here is a people already friendly, capable of 
the highest civilization, and who have excelled in every walk 
in life, whom we are failing to preserve alive. Surely if 
Germany can pay for a hostile army of occupation, forced 
upon her to prevent her becoming too strong, Armenia should 
he able ultimately to pay the entire cost of whatever army of 
friendly occupation she may need to enable her to regain her 
strength. Sueh an army of occupation would lessen the need 
for troops in Mesopotamia and in Egypt.—I am, Sir, &., A. 





PAY AND THE COST OF LIVING IN 

(To THE Epitor or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
sir,—You have recently published two letters setting forth 
the advantages of the 1.C.S., and pointing out how large Indian 
salaries are when the rupee is worth 2s. 8d. Perhaps you will 
allow me to point out that the advantages are not quite so 
gKreat as may appear at first sight. The pay of some of the 
Indian Services has actually been reduced during the last year 
owing to the abolition of exchange allowance. This was always, 
rightly or wrongly, looked on as pay. Of course technically it 
was not pay, but in reality it was. Vor example, in 1906 the 
rates of pay in the Ecclesiastical Department were revised, and 
chaplains appointed after July in that year were not granted 
exchange allowance but were put on consolidated rates of pay, 
which, in the case of senior chaplains, were Rs, 50 a month in 
excess of previous rates. The result now is that men appointed 
on or before July 29th, 1905, are drawing Rs. 50 a month less 
than their juniors who were appointed after that date. 

The fact of the matter is that the members of some of the 
Indian Services are actually drawing less pay than ever before 
in spite of the greatly increased cost of living. If we take the 
rupee at 2s. 8d., what about the cost of living in India ? The 
various foodstuffs vary from double to eight times the amount 
of what they cost when salaries and allowances were fixed 
The ordinary fowl, which used to cost about 4d., 
now costs up to 4s, Butter costs 4s. a pound. An ordinary 
hungalow in an up-country station cannot often be rented for 
less thaw £120 to £200 a year. In one of the larger and more 
expensive cities it may be anything from £300 to £1,000 a year. 
Officials require to keep some kind of motor or trap. The cost 
of keeping a horse now comes to about £100 a year. Until the 
last month or so petrol has been 5s. 6d. a gallon. The expense 
of travelling both by land and sea has increased. In short, 
everything has gone up with the exception of pay. The members 
of the 1.C.S, are to be congratulated on having been in the 
fortunate position they have always occupied, and on having 
heen able owing to this position to get their pay adjusted in 
accordance with aliered conditions. 

The advantages and disadvantages of all the Indian Services 
are well known to every Head-Master and to every under- 
graduate at home, and there is, or should be, no need of 
“ boosting.” It is perfectly true that people in India are able 
to send home double the amount of money when the rupee is 
worth 2s, 8d.—if they are able to save anything—but as the 
sovereign is not worth ten shillings I do not see how that helps 
The plain fact of the matter is that most 


INDIA, 


Years ago. 


very materially. 


people in India find it very difficult to make ends meet, and 
{lat they were much better off in every way when prices were 
low and the rupee worth only 1s. 4d.—I am, Sir, &., 

India, April Sth. 


Harp Hir. 





MINING ROYALTIES. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’! 
Sitr—The idea is gaining ground that the Government proposal 
to nationalize mining royalties will help to ease the w ay of the 
overburdened taxpayer, in that coal will ultimately be reduced 
in price, the profits at present accruing to the private royalty 
owners heing eliminated. Upon consideration it will be seen 
that that idea is incorrect. In the first place, the present 
royalty owners will have to be bought out at enormous cost, 
the money being provided out of the country’s already very 
depleted coffers. Secondly, the royalties will continue to be paid 
to the Government without the State benefiting by that addi- 
tional taxation on royalties which has hitherto been provided 
by the private royalty owner. Thirdly, it will be absolutely 
necessary to set up yet another Government Department for 
the collection of the royalties. There is a still more important 
consideration. We all know how the original Customs House 
Duty on tobacco was, in the first place, a very small affair: we 
also know to what proportions it has since reached. Could not 
the same thing happen in the case of coal? The work of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be exceedingly difficult for 
many years to come, and there is no doubt that he will fre- 
quently feel sorely tempted to avail himself of the means ready 
to his hand of increasing the revenue by raising the royalty on 
coal. I submit that a solution of the whole problem in regard 
to mining royalties is to be found in the Bill framed by Lord 
Gainford.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Humere. 
93 Haverhill Road, Streatham, S.W. 





“A BETTER TIME FOR FARMING.” 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—Does the above heading really form a correct deduction 
from the perusal of the Agriculture Bill? To decide this let 
us consider the situation. Free imports of food stuffs, produced 
with ease from virgin land, brought down prices, and almost 
ruined the farmers. Rents had to come down, until on an aver- 
age the farmer did not pay more than a rent on the buildings 
and improvements. Things gradually improved by rising prices 
due to economic conditions in the new countries, and then 
came the war and soaring prices. Farming became prosperous, 
and the rents usually were not increased. Then came the 
crushing taxation on the landlords who have had to sell off. 
Farmers have the money and numbers want better farms, so 
there has been a rush to buy, and prices have gone up accord- 
ing to the natural law of supply and demand. A considerable 
section of farmers wish to get their farms on the capitalized 
value of the old reduced rent, or fixity of tenure, which comes 
to the same thing. It is simply an instance of extremes meet- 
ing; it is the natural instinctive ultra Conservatism which 
goes with land, combined with the selfish disregard of others, 
which is the main feature of the so-called Radicalism of tlie 
present time. There is a perfectly arguable case in favour of 
State ownership of land, but there is none for setting up the 
people who happen to be occupiers at the moment into a sort 
of agricultural oligarchy, a special section of the community 
to he endowed, not at the expense of the State, but at that of 
a comparatively small and impecunious class. There are loud 
cries for security for the farmers’ capital, but not a word 
for that of the landlord, which is much greater. The agitation 
is entirely on a par with that which preceded the People’s 
Budget, which attacked the people who were thought to 
profiteer, put them out of business, and like a boomerang came 
round and felled the people who require houses but objected 
to rents. The result will be the same; it will drive capital 
from the land, and then who will build the new farmhouses 
and the workers’ cottages we require ? 

The Bill is a further instalment of legislation interfering 
with free contract, not only so, without compensation it 
breaks existing contracts. It gives present occupiers a musty 
kind of tenant right, which new agriculturists will have to 
fuy when they take a farm; with a right of from one to rour 
years’ purchase of the rent it is not expected that a man will 
leave voluntarily. Even bad farmers will hang on and just do 
the minimum to keep out of the clutches of the experts—till 
they get their price. Farm rents are to be raised and lowered 
by County Agricultural Committees. Could any one conceive 
a plan more likely to produce corruption of the worst kind? 
Some of us have strong views as to the actings of County 
Agricultural Committees during the war, but for obvious 
reasons cannot discuss these in public. So far this is all 
thing taken from the impoverished landlord and given to the 
prosperous farmer. ‘Then there is the cereal question. The 
State is guaranteeing a price of wheat and oats for four years, 
which according to all likelihood will be less than the world 
This is not much of a gift or inducement to grow 


some- 


market one. 
cereals. 

These are the advantages which the farmer gets. Wha does 
he give the State in return? He gives up his freedom and 
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becomes a State serf. No freedom of cropping—he is to farm 
according to the orders of a Minister, under penalty of crush- 
ing fines. He has to pay his men wages fixed by officials, who 
also fix the hours of work. 

There is to be no freedom of contract or trade left; everything 
is to be under the heel of parasitic officials. The very worst 
landlords are amenable to public opinion, and there is the 
arbitrament of the Courts, but who can protect the farmer 
against the official? He may think that the landlord drove 
him with a whip, but the official will chastise him with 
scorpions. This may appear overdrawn, and it will be said 
that the Ministers will know something of farming and will 
not do foolish things; but we have got to judge the future 
official by those of the past. During tie war he was largely 
under the heel of the theorists, and there were countless orders 
to grow cereals on land unfit for the purpose, which instead 
of increasing our food actually reduced it, and 
especially brought about a milk famine. Well-intentioned 
people who have not the practical experience of work and 
wages and making ends meet in agriculture talk freely about 
intensive culture and heavy cropping combined with milk pro- 
duction, but their enthusiasm would cool rapidly were they to 
put their theories into practice. 

The only thing to do with the Bill is to scrap it, and to 
remember that bureaucracy when it becomes intensified leads 
to revolution in the end. The action now open to all those 
really interested in the land is to remember that King Charles 
lost his head by imposing war measures in time of peace, and 
to warn their member that although they would endure much 
when there was war, the high-handed bureaucratic control 
which in every direction the Government is endeavouring to 
country will if supported by him 
constitutional cure better 


supply, 


unwilling 
endanger his seat—a British and 
and more effective than all sorts of terrorism and agitation. 
the history of Solomon and 
whom the Premier appears to 
H. B. Couuins. 


impose on an 


Let us take warning from 
Rehoboam, upon the latter of 


mould his policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE CITY CHURCHES. 


** SpecraTor.’ 


DESTRUCTION OF 

(To THE EviTor OF TRE 
Sir,—Anglican ecclesiastics as a rule have no regard whatever 
which attaches itself to the buildings 


THE 


for the dignified beauty 
of the Wren period. 
Just before the war the English Chaplain in 
with the consent of the Colonial and Continental Church Society 
and of the Bishop of Northern Europe, caused the magnificent 
church of St. Mary in Rotterdam, the ground for which had 
been given in perpetuity to the English Colony there in the 
Anne, was probably built by Wren, and was 


Rotterdam, 


reign of Queen 
intimately connected with the Duke of Marlborough and all the 
great people of Queen Anne's reign, to be wantonly destroyed 
without any sufficient reason whatever. 

the public-spirited action of Mr. Arthur 


Fortunately, owing t« 
fittings ot 


Jenson and of Mr. H. bk. Luxmore, all the interior 
the church brought to England. The organ 
given by the latter to Eton, and the pulpit to Lincoln Minster 
fittings to Cambridge by the former, where they 
llege and of the Church of 


were over was 


and the other 
are the glory of the Hall in Selwyn * 
St. Giles in that city 

As a writer on the subject most truly remarks, what an out- 
these churches been 
Church 


cry there would have been had one of 
bombs during the 
fell swoop to dest roy nineteen ! 


architecture cannet be disputed by 


destroyed by war, and now the 


Authorities propose at o1 
Wren’s 


any one, excepting the 





The beauty ot 
ignorant, but in regard to these con- 
secrated buildings, no one appears, except indirectly, to have 


alluded to the sites as hallowed by being the resting-places of 


the Blessed Dead 


We are at the present moment disputing over the memorials 
to our fallen in the wat {re we to expect that in 400 years’ 
time the authorities will be busying themselves with throwing 
away their remains, he the sites of their )urial-places 
have become too valuable to be retained for their sacred 
purpose? 

The Seeretary to the Royal Institute of British Architects has 


remarked that every one would scout the suggestion of selling 
our ancient manuscripts 
constantly, authority, 
valuable church plate, 


and pictures; but the ecclesiastics are 
such 
even obtaining a 


without disposing of things as 


music, &., without 
] , 


Faculty for doing so, and not long ago an Elizabethan chalice 
Was parted with for £4 and a flagon was sold at a Red Cross 





while the 
a most deplorable condition and our church- 

showing that some portion at least of the 
are not doing their duty. 

ct of vandalism is perpetrated with the 

their ecclesiastical superiors, is it 


bale for £700, registers in many of our parish 
churches are in 
yard 
ecclesiastical community 
If this incomparable 
authority and consent of 
likely that any of the priceless treasures now in our various 


churches or the burial. places of the Blessed Dead of former 


wilder nesses, 








generations will receive any consideration at the hands of 

ecclesiastical communities; although those long dead desers: 

just as much consideration as those who died yesterday, and 

however humble, are deserving of equal respect?—I am 

Sir, &., Arrnur F. G. Leveson Gowsr. 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 





THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In many of our schools there has been a tendency to 
eliminate German from the list of subjects taught. Is not this 
a mistake? It may be that our children will visit Germany 
in the future less than we did. But to say that this is a reasou 
for their not learning German appears to me to give undue 
prominence to a very secondary reason for the study of any 
foreign language. Apart from utilitarian motives—German 
has become to a very large extent the language of music, and it 
is one of the two modern languages which are most nearly akin 
to, and most necessary for the proper understanding of, our 
own. Surely, assuming that French comes first, the second 
should be German. Tosubstitute a second Latin language, such 
as Italian, is quite wrong, especially where Latin itself is als 
taught.—I am, Sir, &c.., mB; i, 
11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Simey. 











THE SEIZURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

(To Tus Epitor or rme “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Some little time ago you published a letter of mine on ti 
subject of Government appropriation of private property, and 
I quoted the cases of two ladies who had been w ronged in this 
way. One of these has since died after waiting over three years 
for the restoration of her property. The rent formerly derived 
from it formed some three-fourths of her small income, an 
the property could have been sold to advantage several time- 
over, but she never received a penny from the Government in 
spite of numerous applications, and one high official declared 
that she had not been harshly treated. Her death may wel! 
have been hastened, if not indirectly caused, by the worry a1 
trouble this infringement of her legal rights caused her.- ! 
I am, Sir, &c., By Bs Ee 





(To tae Epiron or tHe ‘‘ Spzcraror."’] 


Sik,—It is difficult to see what harm a comparatively small 
animal, such as a Thresher shark, could do 
The sperm whale—Physeter mucrocephalus—and the 
whale—Orca gladiator—with their formidable teeth 
regard a shark as beneath contempt. The large whale-bone 
whales could make use of their pectoral fins 
weapons of defence. The pectoral fin, reaching a length oi 
12 feet in the Humpback Megaptera longimane, is not to be 
despised. The tail or caudal fin, reaching a width of 25 feet 
in the Greenland whale—Buluena mysticetus—is very powerful 
in all whales, and is capable of delivering a terrific blow. Jn 
the bottle-nose Hyperoodon rostrata, a toothed whale occurring 
in herds in the North Atlantic, the head of the male is flattened 
in front and projects forward, and may possibly ve used as a 
weapon of defence. All whales are, of course, very powert 
swimmers, and ought easily, if the necessity arose, to mak 
their escape from small fry like sharks, 

It does not follow that because whales can be 
harpooned, and eventually captured that they can he easi 
bulk is their undois 
man, and their strength of no avail. It 
Whales occasionally 


whal 
Killer- 
would 


oa large 


and tail as 


approac lie 


overcome by natural enemies. ‘Their 


when attacked by 
may not be so against natural enemies. 
themselves, 


iffected 


leap partly, or entirely, out of the water to rid 
perhaps, of lice, with 
They fall back into the water, making a ‘ 


given 


1 r 
which ciiev are soletimes 


visible miles 
belief 


splash ’ 


away. This appearance may have rise to the 
current among merchant sailors that they were being attacked 
The writer, who made eight voyages 


and pursued by sharks. 
a period of eight years, did not 


in a whaler extending ove1 
hear of or see an encounter between a shark and a whale. |! 
am, Sir, &e., R. W. Gray, M.B.C.M. 
7 Grange Road, Bushey, Herts. 
NATURE RED IN TOOTH AND CLAW. 
Epiror oF THE “ SPprcraTor.’ 
Sir,—In reading Sir Armstrong-J ones’ in | 
week's Spectator I grieved at the tale of woe told by the ganie- 
whom unmerciful disaster followed fast and follow 
faster, till his songs one burden bore but I wiped my eyes 
when I came to the incident of the kestrel which, after hove 
‘went off and struck a woodpigeon 


(To THE 


Robert letter 


keeper 
ft 


ing over a pheasant coop, 
This part of the story suggested so strongly intent, on the 
keeper’s part, to “ pull the as to raise in 
breast the hope that the rest of the history might not be trt 
If all the destruction described happened on one day, how did 


ee ae Be 
Joctor's ieg, 
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any pheasants contrive to exist? For the eame sort of thing, 

more or less, must have been going on also on other days. As 

for the kestrel, between his hovering over the coop and his 

striking the woodpigeon, peradventure he changed his per- 

sonality and became a sparrowhawk or one of the more valiant 

falcons!—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. Harpy Srvpson. 
Briars, Deganwy, N. Wales. 





CUCKOOS’ EGGs. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—Can any of your readers verify the statement contained 
in the following quotation taken from Mystic Immanence, 
p. 12, by the late Archbishop Basil Wilberforce? 

** Recently I was at Christchurch in Hampshire and was con- 
ducted by Mr. Hart over his unique museum of birds, repre- 
renting the life work of an expert and enthusiast. Among many 
most interesting things he told me the following :—‘ It is well 
known that the cuckoo makes no nest of its own, but places its 
egg in the nest of one of the smaller birds. Now, in order to 
deceive the bird amongst whose eggs the cuckoo intends to 
place its own egg, the cuckoo causes the egg it is about to lay 
to assume the colour and markings of the eggs of the smal! 
bird who is to be the foster-mother.’ Mr. Hart showed me over 
forty cuckoos’ eggs, each one coloured to imitate the natural 
eg of the bird whose nest the cuckoo had commandeered. 
his had been done with extraordinary accuracy, from the 
Lright blue of the hedge sparrow’s egg to the dull olive of the 
nightingale’s egg, and even the peculiar markings, like notes 
of music, of the yellow hammer’s egg, had been imitated.’ 

-I am, Sir, &e., P. Rooxe. 

[Our correspondent should read The Story of a Cuckoo’s Egg, 
hy Miss Ililda Terras (Swarthmore Press). He will see from 
the photographs as well as from the text that the enckoo’s egg 
was and remained totally unlike thove of the hedge-sparrow 
which in this case was the foster-mother.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THANKS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—-May I he permitted a word in reply to a remark about 
cogs in your article of May 29th on “Thanks”? It is stated 
(to my astonishment) that whilst dogs have “ their own ingra- 
tiating way of saying ‘ Please,’ and return us love in the long 
run for our kindness, they have no formula of thanks, and the 
dog who asks for his dinner or his hall with every show of 
politeness makes no sign when he has got it!” I would ask, 
When does a dog omit to wag his tail with more or less exuber- 
ance according to the amount of favour received? Still more 
obvious perhaps, though maybe also less understood of unob- 
servant people, is the peculiar twist and toss which he will give 
his whole body when he has been frantically asking to be taken 
fur a walk at a moment when, perhaps, it is not quite con- 
venient. You pause for a moment, considering, then, unable 
to resist his heseeching eyes, say “All right; you may come.” 
The unfailing tail will he wagged violently, of course; but he 
will leap also with all his four feet off the ground, perform a 
pirouette in the air, and probably give a yelp of joy, thus 
expressing his thanks thrice over, as plainly as human language 
could. If this is not saying “‘ Thank you,” there is no sense in 
the poet’s words, “ Joy is the grace we say to God.” It is 
literally “ une action de grace.’”’ Man, indeed, is but too often 
irreflective in his joy, and forgets to direct it towards his 
Maker, but the dog never fails to know and to show who is 
the beloved giver of his joy. 

But a dog is capable also of saying, ‘‘ No, thank you,” and 
frequently does so. If he has had quite enough, and has curled 
himeelf up for his post-prandial nap, and you call him by 
name, offering him a tit-bit usually most acceptable, or if some 
ene other than his master invites him for a walk, when, how- 
ever tempting the walk may be, he prefers the company of 
his master, he will open his eyes, and without otherwise stir- 
ring give a single flap to his tail, which is as courteous and 
decided a “* No, thank you,” as if spoken in words. We do not 
call a dumb child uncourtcous because he cannot pronounce 
the words “ Thank you,” and the dog will he found quite as 
eloquent in natural signs, although we have not taught him 
a formal sign for thanks, as we have taught him to beg for 
saying “ Please.” 

I once found a dog shut into a small churchyard (not burying 
ground) in Kensington. His imploring eyes showed me he was 
a prisoner, and I tried to open the gate for him, but found it 
locked. I knew he would suffer a throb of despair if I turned 
away for assistance without reassuring him, so spoke to him 
exactly as I should have done to a human being, knowing that 
dogs understand a great deal of what you say by the tone of 
your voice, besides understanding quite well a good many 
more words than people often give them credit for. I said: 
“Tm coming back; I’ll go and get some one to unlock the 
gate.’ I rang the vicarage bell, and a maid came out with 
the key. I did not want the dog to think I had gone by like 


the Levite, and some one else like the good Samaritan had 








chanced to come by after me, so I returned with the maid. 
As soon as she unlocked the gate the dog darted out in frantic 
haste, but before going thrust his long nose into my hand in 
grateful thanks for fetching the key, and then tore off full 
pace, his legs stretched level like a hare’s at his uttermost 
speed. 

May I say in conclusion that in my experience the thing 
that awakens the greatest gratitude in a dog, as well as best 
teaching him how to express it, is to speak to him often, simply 
and expressively, and above all affectionately, exactly as you 
would to a simple-minded human being? Their special worship 
is given to the human friend, who gives them the chance of 
showing they can understand.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. G. 


{To THE Epitorn or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—“ Lancastrian ” refers to a disposition for friendliness 
and good fellowship which seems to be a pre-eminent quality 
in the industrial worker in the North of England. This friendly 
attitude and freedom from gaucherie in the presence of 
strangers would appear to be engendered by a discriminating 
self-respect coupled with a large-hearted sympathy—the ego is 
suppressed (or non-existent for the time being) so that no 
feeling of nervousness or self-consciousness obtrudes itself. I 
shall never forget a descent of Rigi, made about ten years ago, 
in the company of one of these “ nature’s gentlemen.” I and 
my young people had just emerged from one of that mountain’s 
famous mists, when my attention was directed by a stranger to 
the gorgeous vista opening beneath. The stranger was a Lan- 
cashire working-man, and proved most interesting in conversa- 
tion to my children and myself as we descended the steep 
slopes together. 

It used to be quite a usual thing for a workman from the 
industrial north, upon entering a railway car, to pass the time 
of day with the occupants already seated, but further south a 
stare or derisive smile would result from such greeting. A 
railway porter in the north is a much more gracious being 
than those we encounter south, and directions to platforms, in 
response to queries, often mean personal guidance with a ready 
hard outstretched for luggage; a tip, moreover, seems out of 
place to a man whose manner gives the idea of working for 
pleasure. During the war I have noticed in the London hos- 
pitals how friendly the north countryman has become in his 
“ ward,” and, in spite of broad dialect, would hold his own and 
command liking and respect even from the more polished of 
his confréres; his dialect might at first cause some amuse- 
ment, but his companions soon found themselves respecting his 
independence of character, and admiring his good fellow ship 
und readiness to help others. Should we not, as a community, 
gain immeasurably if we adopted some of this bonhomie 
and dropped our “ insular aloofness ”2_T am, Sir, &c., 

A Lonnoner or Tairty YEARS. 





CORSICA. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir.—I have been etrongly advised to try Corsica as being a 
delightful place in which to live. Unfortunately I am at 
present living in the wilds in the centre of South America, 
and am unable to obtain any information. I should be most 
grateful if any of your readers would tell me anything about 
house rent, cost of living, wages, &c., in Corsica, and whether 

houses are difficult to obtain?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gertrude Bovtter. 

Carilla Corres 92, Concepcion, Paraguay. 
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NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Ariicles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 


’ 


marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 


of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letiers io the 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter cr point of view is 
considered of sufficient ‘interest ani importance to warrant 
publication. 


POETRY. 
—_——_—__ 
A PLEA ON BEHALF OF THE WORD 


{mazing:—poor, ill-treated, outraged word! 

It has no meaning now :—it is absurd! 

The worn-out hack of every scribbling dunce 
{mazing was a sprightly filly once 

When old George led her from the Rox Hill mews 
“The Amazing 


AMAZING.” 


To run farriage ” 

but the News 
(Job-m; r to the eruellest of crafts) 
l her night and day between the shafts 
tamed by the Fleet Street gang 


her wooden parasang 


Vlas dang’ 
For thirty vears 
Sadly she plods 
Roaring aloud; the least-observed of nags 


What wonder is it that she droops and flags 
Though once so full of fire and sinewy grace ! 
Might not some other word, less commonp! 
Now take her turn, and let Amazing pass 


Out of the press, and end her days at grass 


THE THEATRE. 
— 
tAR’S OPERA,” LYRIC THEATRE, 
HAMMERSMITH. 

Tr is little wonder that The Beggar’s Opera held the stage for a 
century, that it made a fortune for its author and producer, and 
that the names of Polly Peachum and Macheath passed into the 
language. Its revival is more than a literary event, for it is 
impossible to imagine a wittier or more light-hearted enter- 
tainment than it proves to be in Mr- Nigel Playfair’s production. 
It is sublimated Gilbert and Sullivan. There is the Gilbertian 
wit, the Gilbertian capacity for inversion, while the charming 
airs to which The Beggar's Opera is set surpass Sullivan for all 
his humour. The sparkle and vivacity of Mr. Playfair’s 
production exceed anything that I ever saw before in comic 
way, been to some extent bowdlerized, 


‘THE BEG 


pera. It has, by the 
and as it is played it is not shocking. 

Here is a bald outline of the plot. The Beggar himself gives 
in the Introduction a delightful account of the intention of the 


flouts and jeers : 

* This pie [ own was originally writ for the celebrating 
he Marriage of James Chanter and Moll Lay, two most excellent 
Ballad-Singers. I have introduced the Similes that are in ail 
vour celebrated Operas: The Swallow, the Moth, the Bee, the 


Ship, the Flower, &c. 3esides, [ have a Prison-Scene, which 


the Ladies always reckon charmingly pathetick. As to the | 


Parts, I have observed such a nice Impartiality to our two 
Ladies that it is impossible for either of them to take Offence. 
| may be forgiven, that I have not made my Opera 
throughout unnatural, like those in vogue: for I have no 
Recitative : excepting this, as I have consented to have neither 
Prologue nor Epilogue, it must be allowed an Opera in all its 


Forms. 


I hope 


The opera itself opens with a scene in which are used all the 
moral and histrionic properties that belong to the Heavy Father 
and anguished Mother of an erring daughter, but this time the 
grievance is that, not content with a love affair, she is married. 


It is the scandalized mother who sings the celebrated song :— | 


‘Mrs. Peacuum, in a very great Passion. 
Our Polly is a sad Slut ! nor heeds what we have taught her. 
I wonder any Man alive will ever rear a Daughter ! 
For she must have both Hoods and Gowns, and Hoops 
he ; Pride ; 
With Scarfs and Stays, 
Men beside 
{nd when she’s drest with Care and Cost, all tempting, fine and 


“i 


to swell 


antl Gloves and Lace ; and she will have 


gay, 
ts Men should se a Cowcumber, she flings herself away.” 
Polly married Macheath. Then the parents 
try to find excuses. Perhaps, after all, her idea in marrying 
him was to betray the highwayman’s whereabouts to the 
law and ciaim the £40 reward when he was hanged? The 


has irrevocably 








| 


| 








| keys and let him out 


affectionate parents are a little consoled. Was this it? But 


alas, no! 

“Potty. I did not marry him (as ‘tis the Fashion) coolly 
and deliberately for Honour or Money. But, I love him. 

Mrs. PEAcHUM. Love him! worse and worse! I thought 
the Girl had been better bred. Oh Husband, Husband! her 
¥olly makes me mad! my Head swims! I’m distracted! I 
can't support myself——Oh ! [Faini 

Preachum. See, Wench, to have 
reduc’d your poor Mother ! ” 


what a Condition you 


Polly will have no hand in betraying her husband. Something 
must be done to get her out of her scrape, and her parcnts 
therefore resolve to tyrn him over to the law themselves. Polly 
overhears the plan, and warns Macheath. The whole intrigue 
Meanwhile Macheath is not a little embarrassed 
Once back in his own 


is thus on foot. 
by Polly’s constancy and devotion. 
haunts hiding from justice, and separated from his Polly, he 
sends the porter of his tavern for ‘“‘ All the Ladies,” and they have 
a brilliant little scene together—“ a dance ala rondein the French 
manner’ and two or three songs (note especially ‘‘ Before the 
barn door crowing ”’), but at the end of the scene the “ladies ” 
blindfold him, and on a darkened stage and amid terrible rolling 
of rums, hand him over to the constables. Macheath is con- 
fined in Newgate—an awkward circumstance, as Lucy Lockit is 
the daughter of the jailer. 
her, “‘ to see a husband in these circumstances ? ’ 

A Husband ! 

MaAcuEATH. In ev’ry Respect but the Form, and that, my 
Dear, may be said over us at any time. Friends should not 
insist upon Ceremonies. From a Man of Honour, his Word is as 
good as his Bond.” 


‘“* Have you no tenderness,” he asks 


Lucy. 


Upon this scene enters Macheath’s second wife Polly, and even 


the great man is put about, and sings the most celebrated of 
the songs : 
“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear Charmer away !” 

After a terrible scene between Lucy and Polly, Polly goes away, 
and Macheath prevails upon the jealous daughter to steal the 
the whole an exquisite piece of mock 
melodrama, Macheath gone, another encounter ensues between 
the two wives, in which Lucy tries to poison Polly with the con- 
tents of a huge bottle marked “‘ Ratsbane.’”’ But Macheath’s 
freedom is short. He is recaptured, and the curtain falls upon 
him in the act of being led from the condemned cell to the place 
of execution. 

But such an end is unthinkable! The player who had spoken 
the Prologue remonstrates with the Beggar. By Macheath’s 
being hanged, the play has been turned into “ a downright deep 
“must end happily.” The Beggar 
objection is just. After 
‘For you must allow, that 


tragedy,” and an opera 
hesitates, then admits that his 
all, the blemish is easily temoved. 
in this kind of drama, ‘tis no matter how absurdly things are 
brought about. So—you rabble there !—run and cry, A Re- 
prieve !—let the prisoner be brought back to his wives in 
Macheath 


The reprieve is brought, and 


triumph!”’’ The curtain rises again just in time. 
has got the noose round his neck. 
the executioner, with commendabie resource, produces a large 
maypole from behind the gibbet. By now a dozen or more of 
Macheath’s wives have collected, and the opera ends in a kind 
of grand ballet finale. 

The reader is to imagine that the plot which I have so baldly 
set out is almost as perfectly clothed with witty dialogue and 
all the sprightly arts of the theatre as it is possible for him to 
conceive. The acting at the Lyric is brilliant to an 
extraordinary degree; the singing delicious. There is finish 
both in the acting and in all the details of dancing and stage 
grouping. If the actors could be frozen at any moment of the 
performance, the stage would always present to the eye a per- 
fect little Hogarth. Mr. Lovat Frascr’s costumes and setting 
are beyond praise. The dresses worn by Captain Macheath’s 
‘ladies ’—we congratulate Mr. 
Beauty Chorus, by the way—are extraordinarily pleasing, and 
the rogues are tousled and ruffianly without being squalid. 


Playfair on an admirable 


The scene remains practically the same throughout the play, 
the different places in which it is laid being cleverly suggested 
by minor alterations. Mr. Lovat Fraser’s little non-committal 
interior was a triumph. But no amount of charm in the decora- 
tion and clothes could have compensated for unintelligent 
acting. The caste, however, was all life and fire. Why is 
opera never acted so, and why is musical comedy never either 
so acted or so sung? Miss Sylvia Nells as a truly peachlike 
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Polly Peachum, Mr. Frederick Ranalow as a rich-voiced Wal- 
poleian Macheath, Miss Elsie French as the cold-blooded Mrs. 
Peachum, and Miss Violet Marquesita as the melodramatic 
dayger-and-bowl Lucy Lockit, were particularly and brilliantly 
successful. The ensembles were excellent, and the macabre 
cl.ments in the play were recognized but not insisted upon. 
Judging by As You Like it and by the present production, 
Mr. Nigel Playfair’s management is as unrivalled in its capacity 
for producing good acting as is Mr. Lovat Fraser for producing 
by simple and unobtrusive means. In con- 
n, 2s an amusing, light-hearted, thoroughly funny enter- 
tsinment, there is nothing going on in Landon at the moment 
ich approaches The Beggar's Opera. 
That The Beggar’s Opera, when first acted, was a pieco “ full 
of Court and party scandal, written in a loose efieminacy of 
style end appealing to the debauched taste of the better vulgar,” I 
fully admit. But happily corrupt works of art, like crude and 
heady liquors, lose their bad qualities by age and keeping. 
A fierce brandy a hundred years old b 
So Gay’s opera, though in its day capable of debauching the 


visual beanty 


clusik 


comes mild and agreeable. 


debauched, will now do no harm and increases the gaiety of the 
town. TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Under this heading I shall each week remind readers of 
the name and nature of four or five plays which are worth 
secing. Cee 

AMBASSADORS.—A Grain of Mustard Seed. 

[ Brilliant light political satire admirably acted,} .. ee 8.45—2.45 

Pruce’s.— 3 me. Anna Pavlova. 

[ Bollet,—a star In a vacuum,] oe es ee ee 8.30—2.30 

Royvatty.—My Lady's Dress. 

(“ The song of the shirt,” with limes and properties *‘ regardless,”’} 
8.15— 2.30 

Tuk Patace.—The Whiriigig. 

[A noisy review in which is embedded a perfect burlesque of an American 
“fit up” country theatre.) oe pee ee e- 8.15—2.15 


Haymarker.— Mary Rose. 





{Tear-stained stalls.) .. ae és ee oe «» 8.80—2.30 
Piaynouse.—Mr. Pim Passes By. 
(Mr. A. A. Milne and Miss Irene Vanbrugh.] oe «» 8.380—2.30 
r a 
——<e— 


EVENING MEMORIES.* 
Mr. Wirirram O’Brien in his retirement seems to have lost 
none of his enthusiesm for Irish politics. His new volume of 
reminiscences, covering the period from 1883 to 1890 with a 
supplement on recent events, is as whimsical and grandiloquent 
as ever. It reminds the writer of the first time when he heard 
the celebrated orator on his native heath. 


cingy little parlour in a country inn, where twelve or fifteen men 


The scene was a 


had assembled on a wet afternoon to listen to an election speech 
from Mr. O’Brien. The audience and the surroundings were 
tut But Mr. O’Brien, with superb self-assur- 
ance, started with “Men of Wicklow!’ 
havangue his handful of followers for an hour as if the whole 
population ef the county were hanging on his words. The 
episode illustrated the Irishman’s delight in make-believe and 
the Irishman’s lack of humour which are shown in this enter- 
taining book. Mr. O’Brien, although a journalist by profession, 
contrived to persuade himself that Ireland within the Union 
was suffering like Belgium under the Germans or Armenia under 
the Turk, and that all the judges and officials, though Irish 
«'nost to @ man, were sinister fellows like the familiars of the 
lisjuisition. He knew very well that it was all make-believe, 
Let he cast himself for a heroic part and played it with great 
ht or ten years. 


10 and depressed. 


and procecded to 


gusto for ei In this book the veteran actor 
rcalls his old performances and works himself up into a fine 
frenzy as he relates his conduct of the “ Plan of Campaign, 
his hairbreadth escapes from the police, his flight in di 

‘neland, his visit to Ca 


” 


guise to 
} ada with the object of stirring up an 
Irish agitation against Lord Lansdowne, and his ludicrous 
He tells us how great a strain the part 









experiences in gaol. 
imposed on him :— 

“The author who will make one weep—it was, I think, 
liorace who made the observation—must first weep himself. The 
pain in my own case was there in more than sufficient quantity. 
‘The mere physical distress of public speaking after my manner 
was extreme. The total lack of elocutionary training I was too 
old or too careless ever to remedy. Unlike the true orator, 








= Evening Memories. By William O’Brien. Dublin: Maunsel. [16a. net.] 





who commands his powers with the easy elegance with which 
he might manipulate the stops of an organ, I spoke not merely 
with the voice, but with every limb and nerve and muscle of 
body and mind, with such an excess of strain that hair, collar 
and inner garments were usually bathed with sweat before I 
sat down, while my surprisingly effective attempts to make my 
words travel to the furthest ranks of a multitude, involved a 
positive danger of which I was painfully conscious without 
adopting any means of mitigating it.” 
But never once does Mr. O’Brien lay aside the tragic mask, 
Parnell, he says, told him that he was Don Quixote, and he is 
no more capable of sceing the comic side of his activities than 
was the Knight of La Mancha. He writes with the greatest 
solemnity of “‘ England’s dealings with her tortured prisoner 
in the Irish seas,”’ of “the fiendish spectre of Orangeism,” of 
“the grisly Captain Plunkett ” and “ the sinister features ” of 
Sir Edward (then Mr.) Carson, who acted as Crown Prosecutor 
when Mr. O’Brien was tried at Mitchelstown in 1887. Sir 
Edward Carson, being an unsympatiretic Irishman, made but 
one comment on Mr. O’Brien’s defence—“ The usual blather!” 
But the author declines to see the joke, and, after recording it, 
proceeds to chide the Crown Prosecutor for making his cause 
odious, “ since a battle unto blood it was to be.” 

Apart from its unconscious humour and its literary skiil, the 
book is worth reading as a@ revelation of national character. 
A Southern Irishman lives in the past or in the future. He 


strives by choice for the unattainable. He cannot be contented 


with the present. He always wants what is forbidden for the 
sole reason that it is denicd him. Mr. O’Brien tells an illumin- 
ating anecdote of Dr. Duggan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Clonfert, receiving the Papal Rescript in which boycotting and 
the “‘ plan of campaign ” were condemned. The agitators whom 
he was entertaining asked somewhat anxiously whether they 
should leave the palace, whereupon the Bishop, addressing his 
man-servant, said: ‘‘ Mike, kill another pig.” Mr. O’Brien 
thinks that this “‘ was one of the great answers of history,” 
presumably because it implied disobedience to the Pope. He is 
reminded of a parish priest who dared not defy the Papal Rescript 
against the “ plan of campaign,” but who contrived to reconcile 
his politics and his religion by asking Mr. O’ Brien to speak only 
about “ the plan.’ To people who, like this priest, are casuists 
by temperament, murder and theft and breach of contract may 
easily be made to appear venial offences, or even meritorious 
acts, on the ground that they are proscribed by law and that the 
But Mr. O’Brien’s 


’ 47 1 


* Englishness ” of the law 


law, being “ English,” is necessarily wrong. 
narrative shows that it is not only the 
which offends his younger countrymen. They find a romantic 
pleasure in law-breaking and in secret conspiracies. The 
author describes at length a visit to an Irish-American Conven- 
tion in 1886 where he had to persuade three or four secret 
societies, which hated one another, that fresh dynamite outrages 
would alicnate Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Home Rulers. 
The Irish-Americans, debarred from such pursuits in their own 
country, were moved by a racial instinct to plot murder in 
England. A year before, says Mr. O’Brien, the American 
Fenians had arranged with a Russian envoy to supply transport 

for a raid upon Irelandif Mr. Gladstone had drifted into war with 





Russia over the Afghan frontier dispute at Penjdeh. Mr. O’Brien 
saw the envoy in London, apparently on behalf of Parnell, who 
was too shrewd to play a direct part in the negotiations. Tho 
Russian and Irish-American alliance has been revived to more 
purpose, now that the Boisheviks control Russia and are potent 
inIreland. But the quarrels between the different [rish fz 


in America as well as in Ireland, still continue. Mr. O’Brien 





1005s, 


says many hard things about Creat Britain, but he reserves his 
bitterest words for his countrymen and for his old associates 
like Mr. Dillon. He himself seems to have bee I 

a quarrel with Parnell over the “ plan of campaign,” which 
Parnell evidently disliked and distrusted. But Mr. O'b: 
under the spell of that strange personality, who 


non the verge of 


h was 


v3 NOT, 110 SAYS, 


a “ mystery man,”’ but whose mode of life, ws <iescribed 
pages, was scarcely consistent with sanity. 

We are interested to learn from Mr. O’Brien that his novel, 
When We Were Boys, was the cause of the hostility shown towards 
him by the Roman Catholic Church in his later y - A 


Protestant reader would suppose, both from the novel and from 
this new book, that Mr. O’Brien was a most docile admirer of the 
Romish hierarchy. But it seems that the novel which he wrote 
in Galway Prison was reviewed at length in the Frecin1n’s 
Journal by a critic who quoted passages reflecting on the lack 
of patriotism of an imaginary prelate. “The average plain- 


going rural priest, little addicted to the reading of romances, 
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wanted to know no more,” and set down Mr. O’Brien as an anti- 
clerical. The Church threw its influence on the side of Mr. 
Dillon, when open war broke out between him and Mr. O’Brien, 
and the author was rapidly extinguished as a political force. 
Thus Mr. O’Brien, who sought, he says, to show that it was a 
mistake to suppose that Home Rule would mean “ Rome Rule,” 
unconsciously and inadvertently proved the opposite. A 
Church which failed to understand the harmless novel and which 
persecuted its Roman Catholic author must obviously be most 
intolerant, as the Irish Protestants have always said that it is. 
Mr. O’Brien bears no malice and eulogizes all the prelates whom 
asion to mention. 


he has ov 3ut he seems to be puzzled by the 


treatment that he has received. 





‘REEMASONS AND JEWS.* 
A QUEER Austrian book on Fre emeasonry has come into our hands. 
It is a typical 


ganda, in which a thesis that seems grotesque is supported by 


‘ample of the heavy German method of propa- 


a most elaborat wray of citations. some of which are accurate 
while others are clearly wrong. The author, Dr. Wichtl, has 
Freen nry on the brain. He sees its ““ Hidden Hand”’ in 


all the leading events of European history from the French 
tevolution to the Great War. He regards it as a secret inter- 
national force headed by England and directed from Paris 
for the undoing of poor innocent Germany and Austria. He is, 


Roman Catholic and a devoted admirer of the 


we | ume, 
i 

Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns, for he denounces Freemasonry 

as being at once anti-Christian and anti-monarchical. He attri- 


me striving for world-power 








butes to the Freemasons the 

that the Russian Nilus attribute President 
embody, for Dr. Wichtl, the 
principles long advocated by Freemasons. He takes, for example, 


d to the Jews. 
Wilson’s ‘ Fourteen Points” 
the Italian d Turkish clauses and observes that Mazzini 
enunciated similar proposals. Now Mazzini was a Freemason, 
according to Dr. Wichtl. Therefore Freemasonry must be held 
guilty of desiring Italian unity and the liberation of the Chris- 


tians in Turkey. An author who is so ready to attribute to Free- 
masons as a body the opinions held by one man who may or 
may it have been a Freemason will of course arrive at strange 
results, and there is much unconscious humour in this book. 


He is far too deeply read in masonic literature not to know and 
to state that British Freemasonry does not recognize in any 
way the Grand Orient masonry of the Continent. Yet for the 
purposes of his theory he disregards this elementary and 
important fact when he pictures all Freemasons as working 
together, under British and French guidance, for the establish- 
ment of an infidel world-republic. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Wichtl’s book is of value in so far as it illus- 
trates the state 
the Grand Ori 
defiance of the Roman Catholic Church. They know that the 
Grand Orient has numerous Jewish members and that its attitude 


£ mind of a good many Europeans. They see 
nt lodges increasing and multiplying in open 


is definitely non-Christian and Voltairean. They are told that 
many politicians of a Radical, Republican or Socialist type in 
all Kuropean countries : Freemasons. They put two and two 
together, in the manner of Dr. Wichtl, and conclude that the 
Grand Orient is a revolutionary conspiracy, carrying on the 


} f 


work of the German ///uminati of the eighteenth century. As 


the Roman C) bh forbids the faithful to become Freemasons, 
the clergy may be trusted to keep such suspicions alive and to 
attribute any fortune to masonic intrigues. In such a heated 
atmesphere th 


é 1 


evidence ”’ iat Dr. Wichtl and others accumulate from 


vildest fables are credited, with or without the 


dusty pamphlets and forgotten journals. Englishmen who 





havi juired the habit of toleration during the past century 
or t iliy fail to realize the intensity of Continental intoler- 
an x the complex evils that arise from it Anti-Semitism is 
me of them, but the counter-movement of the Jews in self- 
lef 3 al ; unfortunate sides. Dr. \Vichtl declares that 
the Jewish F isons are extremely numerous and influential 
und that the Grand Master of the German ** Eclectic ’’ Masons in 
1914 sa J We are bound to say that his statements do 
not inspire 1 h confidence. He declares, for instance, that 
ut « freemasons in Great Britain, 43,000 are Jew 
As t total Jewish population is perhaps 300,000, this estimate 

the imber of Jewish Masons must be greatly exaggerated. 


And when he goes on to assert that the Drury Lane Lodge 


devotes itself to advertising the merits of Jewish actors and the | at the Clarendon Press. | 


* Wellifreimaurerei, Weltrevolution, Weltrepublik. Von Dr. Friedrich Wichtl 
Munich: Lehmann; Vienna: RK. Lechner, [10 krone.] 
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Savage Club Lodge to supporting is:8 “‘ Yellow Press,” and thet 
the British Government assigns five millions a year for mur- 
derous revolutionary propaganda, directed from an office in 
Southend, it is clear that he is drawing on his own or somebody 
else’s fervent imagination. Yet he may be, and probably is, 
better informed about Continental Freemasonry. He quotes 
masonic handbooks for details of the predominance of Jews in 
the German “ Eclectic’ lodges, from which the old Prussian 
Freemasons hold aloof, It is the same, he declares, in Hungary 
and in Austria, where Freemasonry was long prohibited, as 
well as in Italy, France and Turkey. “ Everywhere the Jews 
are the most vigorous and active Freemasons.’ Their influence, 
he thinks, has helped to promote friendly relations between 
the Freemasons of Central and E: 
Orient in Paris. All the rest is m¢ 
as much or as little political influence as one pleases to this 





stern Europe and the Grand 





e surmise. One may attribute 


Continental Freemasonry, always opposed to the Roman Church, 
always supported by Liberal or Radical politicians, always 


} 


reinforced by many Jewish members. We are quite sure that 


there is no more connection between t foreign masons and 
British masons than there is between, say, the Royal Society 
and the Fabian Society. But the perennial feud between the 
Roman Church and the secret masonic societies may have given 
a new vogue to the ancient charges against the Jews of con- 
spiring for world-dominion. We should have thought, on the 
whole, that it was better for the Jews to mingle with Christians, 
and others who are not Jews, in such societies than to keep them- 
selves apart, in or out of the Ghetto. Their enforced isolation 
during the Middle Ages was bad for t 


peoples among whom they lived, and, except in Great Britain 


iem and bad for the 


and America, its ill-effects are still patent. 
VIRGILIANA.* 

Eurore has been loyal to Virgil for two thousand years, and if 
it does not remain loyal for two thousand more, it will be due 
to no casual movement of fashion but to a deeper change of 
heart than any we have suffered yet. For Virgil is the 
supreme Latinist, and Latin is the language that as 
mattered most in History. Latin is the only universal 
language that Europe has ever had; three great modern 
languages are merely Latin modernized; even in English you 
cannot express abstract ideas without using Latin words. It 
is our parent language ; we have Latin in our blood, as it were, 
and our loyalty to the greatest master of Latin speech is in part, 
therefore, a kind of instinctive filial loyalty. It is this which 
makes men who could not translate a line of Virgil feel a warm- 
ing of the heart when they read 'Tennyson’s splendid salutation 
to him. But there is much more than that in it. For Virzil 


both those moods of the spirit which never dominate 


appeals to 
us together, but which are both eternal, the two moods whicit 


in life beget Bunyans and Lovelaces and in literature Racincs 





and Lamartines. 


If you wish for human emotion in poetry ai 
for that use of words which is magical rather than reasonabic, 


c 


you wiil find it in Virgil as in Keats. If you wish for intel! 
and perfection of form, you will find it in Virgil as in Po; 
Virgil has been the model of all classical poets since his day. 


Lucan borrowed from him, Milton 
translated him; and yet the most perfect expression of the 


borrowed from him, Dryden 


spirit which inspired all the Romantic poets is a line of Virgil, 


gs indeed the true Romantic magic about it 





and one that 


’ 
such as only Keats achieved in English : 


‘* Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangun 


Virgil has been revered as a prophet of Christianity, consuited 
as a magician, quarried by the builders of Centos, glorified by 
Dante, vilified by Samuel Butler, studied and loved by ev 


And { 0 


study of him cannot but go on, for the better one knows his 


man who has ever studied Latin and loved humanity. 


poetry the more immeasurable seems the wonder of it. Scholars 
are always going deeper and deeper into it, but the best of them 


cannot exhaust its riches and the worst cannot cheapen th« 
At one time the study of Virgil in England had too much 


pedantry about it. 


rextual criticism, the cradle and the grave 
of scholarship, was given a false importance, and it was readings 
Now the study 


of Virgil is more humanistic, and scholars fall out over the 


and emendations that set scholars by the ears. 


iiterpretation of a love story, some siding with Dido and some 
interpretations. Ky W. Warde Fowler. Oxford: 
12s. 6d. net.) (2) The Trees, Shrubs, and liants 
of Virgil. By Jobn Sargeaunt. Oxford B. H. Blackwell. (6s. net.) - 
(3) Hosidius Geta’s Tragedy ** Medea”: a Virgilian Cento, Ldiied by Joseph 
Mooney. birmingham: Cornish brothers. [43. 6d. net.] 
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with Aen as. Dr. Clover is for Aeneas, Mr. Page for Dido. Dr. 
Warde Fowler in a new book! full of interest of every kind 
includes twenty little essays on Virgil, and, of course, appears 
on the side of Aeneas and against Mr. Page. His knowledge of 
the Roman mind and its workings is profound, and he is 
probably right in saying that Dido’s passion was abhorrent 
to Roman sentiment, and that she is a parable of Cleopatra, 
whose discomfiture by Augustus meant the salvation of 
the Roman world. Yet, if Dido had to be discomfited, 
one could have wished that Aeneas had done the business 
differently, and if Virgil had not partly agreed he could 
never have written that tremendous scene in the Sixth Book 
where the “ Pius Aeneas” cannot draw even a contemptuous 
word from Dido in the Under World. Elsewhere Dr. Warde 
Fowler is illuminating too, notably on Nisus and Euryalus, 
though one feels that occasionally he says a thing merely because 
Mr. Page says the opposite; and when this is the case he is 
always unconvincing. Thus in speaking of Mr. Page’s note on 
the drooping poppy of Aeneid IX. 436 Dr. Warde Fowler is 
merely combative, and on the swans of Aeneid I. 400 he seems 
to be merely wrong. On another passage with which he deals 
one could have wished for more light than he gives. In the 
early part of Aeneid IX. Cybele changes Aeneas’ ships into 
Nymphs to save them from destruction. This Dr. Warde 
Fowler holds to be an old Mediterranean fairy-tale, and he says 
it took Virgil’s fancy, as it has apparently taken his own. But 
it surely has the look rather of a literary invention than of a 
real fairy-tale, for fairy-tales are tales that would be credible 
if you once granted the possibility of miracle and magic. But 
this story would never be credible whatever you granted, for 
it is not only impossible but absurd. You can turn a person 
into a rock or a tree or a beast, but if you turn a ship where men 
have been living into a person, you will have to expiain what 
happened to the binnacle and the cooking utensils at the meta- 
morphosis, and to the second mate’s spare trousers which he left 
hanging over his bunk. Such a passage, like the one where the 
sheep of the Golden Age go about with their fleeces ready dyed, 
raises some really interesting questions concerning ancient 
humour and the sense of the ludicrous as it appears in the Latin 
and inthe Teutonic races. But Dr. Warde Fowler goes off once 
more in pursuit of Mr. Page. Of the phrase prisca jides Mr. 
Page says, “ Prisca is certainly not, as Henry takes it, ‘ old- 
fashioned,” so naturally Dr. Warde Fowler says ‘ Henry’s 
* old-fashioned ’ will do very well.” 

But it would be ungrateful to quarrel with the author of this 
extremely interesting book because of single passages in his 
Virgilian criticisms. There are essays on all sorts of subjects, 
from sea serpents to the character of Julius Caesar, but most of 
them are concerned, directly or indirectly, with Roman religion, 
and when Dr. Warde Fowler speaks of Roman religion the rest 
of us have nothing to do but to listen and learn. 

However, Virgil has long been one of his chief interests, and 
he appears to be the presiding genius of a new venture by 
Messrs. Blackwell, of Oxford—the publication of a series of 
Virgilian studies, which includes three by Dr. Warde Fowler 
himself. These three—Virgil’s Gathering of the Clans, Aeneas 
at the Site of Rome, and The Death of Turnus—have been avail- 
able for some time, and they have all been widely read. In 
addition to them, Mr. T. F. Royds has contributed Virgil and 
Isaiah and a delightful account of The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of 
Virgil, for which Dr. Warde Fowler wrote a Preface. A new 
volume 2 has now been added to the series, and forms a com- 
panion to the last—The Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil, by 
Mr. John Sargeaunt, of Westminster. The special value of 
this book is that it gives the modern Italian counterpart, so far 
as possible, of the plants concerned—English counterparis do 
not always exist---and it will help a traveller in Italy to under- 
stand his Virgil as he never did before. It deals with over a 
hundred and thirty species, not to mention’ fifteen varieties of 
Vine, and it is written by a man who is as good a botanist as 
he is a scholar. 

Such books are our modern tribute to Virgil, but he has had 
very different tributes in the past. The tales of the Sortes 
Virgilianae are strange enough, but the composing of a Cento is 
surely the queerest and sincerest compliment that ingenuity can 
pay to genius. A Virgilian Cento is a poem, occasional, 
narrative, or dramatic, composed entirely of lines, half-lines, 
or phrases taken from the works of Virgil. Many such survive, 
composed for the most part in the first six centuries after Virgil’s 
death; and one of the earliest, longest and best has just been 





reprinted in a convenient form by the publisher to Birmingham 
University. * It is a tragedy called Medea, nearly five hun. 
dred lines long, written by one Hosidius Geta in the second 
century a.D. As a tragedy it is, of course, quite worthless, 
for the characters say not what the situation requires of them 
but what it is possible to find for them in Virgil. But as a 
literary curiosity its interest is very great. The dialogue is of 
this kind :— 

“ Medea: Cara mihi nutrix, claudit nos obice pontus, 

Deest jam torra fugae ; rerum pars altera adempta 
est. 

Nutrix : Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” 
The “ Lyrics ” are just long lists of half-lines, and their effect is 
almost ludicrous :— 

‘ Recubans sub tegmine fagi 

Divino carmine pastor 

Vocat in certamina divos ro 

Quae te dementia cepit, 

Saxi de vertico pastor, 

Divina Palladis arte 

Phoebum superare canendo ?” 
The editor, Mr. Mooney, takes it all rather seriously, and has 
actually «dded a metrical translation and an essay on Roman 
magic. It would have been better if he had added, instead, 
some notes on Geta’s use of hiatus and on such mangled lines as 
this :— 

‘** Me, me adsum qui feci, in mo omnis tela 
Conjicito.” 

What right had the egregious Geta so to treat that famous and 
splendid passage in the Ninth Aeneid ?— 
; tum vero exterritus, amens Coneclemat Nisus . , 

‘Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertito ferrum, 

O Rutuli!’” 

This book will give any one who knows Virgil even a little, 
an hour or two of real amusement, and to place all the lines and 
phrases will severely test his knowledge. He need not expect, 
however, to be deeply moved by the good Hosidius’ tragic M 
for that lady is uninspired and rather gauche, and her gestures 
are jerky like a wooden toy’s. 








AMERICANS AT WAR.* 
NEARLY a hundred years ago Tocqueville propi:esied that the 
citizens of the United States would distinguish themselves in 
war under the stress of any great national emergency. 

“ There exists between the military habit and democratic 
customs a secret link which only war can make apparent. The 
men who dwell in a democracy have 2 natural desire to acquire 
rapidly the material benefits for which they strive, and when 
they are acquired, it is natural for these mon to enjoy them 
easily. Audacious, they love to take risks, but most of them 
fear death less than penury and suffering. In this spirit, which 
directs their industry and commerce and which they carry with 
them on the battlefield, they are moved readily to expose their 
lives, to assure by doing so the fruits of victory. There is no 
success which is so striking to the im»gination of a democratic 
people as military success, for it is achioved rapidly with brief 
and concentrated effort and with no risk but of life. Thus 
while their ordinary tastes and customs incline the citizens of a 
republic to avoid the military career, their manner of thought 
prepares them to wage war well. And once uprooted from their 
business habits and their comfortable ways they readily make 
excellent fighters.” 

The truth of this passage is illustrated by the excellent account 
which two distinguished French officers have written of T'he 
American Army in the European Conjlict.' Colonel de 
Chambrun and Captain de Marenches were attached to General 
Pershing’s staff as liaison officers from his arrival in France in 
June, 1917, to the Armistice, so that they have seen with their 
own eyes all that they describe in this interesting book. It may 
be added that the English version is their own unaided work, 
and it is remarkably well written, with very few mistakes— 
though we may call the authors’ attention to the remarka’ 1: 
statement on p. 344 that the normal ration of the American 
soldier includes 200 ounces of meat, increased to 240 ounces in 
the winter. We can hardly swallow this, whatever the American 
soldier, who is “the heaviest meat consumer in the worl,” 
may have done. Probably a zero too many has crept into the 
text. The authors give a full and valuable account of the 
elaborate organization of the American forces in France and of 
the services of supply by means of which a force more than two 
millions strong at the end of the war was kept in touch with a 

* (1) The American Army in the European Conflict. By Colonel de Chambrun 
and Uaptain de Marenches. [18s. net.}——(2) The American Red Cross in the 


Great War. By Henry P. Davison. (16s. net.)——(3) The War with Mexico 
By Justin H. Smith. 2 vols. (52s. 6d. net.) London: Macmillan and Co. 


———(4) Beaumarchais and the War of American Independence. By Elizabeth 8. 
Kite. 2 vols. Boston: Richard G. Badger. London: Stanley Phillips, 
45 Brondesbury Road, N.W. 6. [303. net.] 
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base three thousand miles away. They also describe the active 
operations in which the American forces participated during 
1918. It is interesting to be told that the operations for the 
capture of the St. Mihicl salient were discussed during one of 
the first interviews between General Pershing and General 
Pétain in the middle of 1917, though it was more than a year 
before the situation permitted this plan to be effectively carried 
out. Its rapid and brilliant success was due not merely to 
careful preparation and the admirable fighting quality of the 
American troops, but to the demoralization which had then 
beoun to sap the determination of the German armies. We 
may also note the authors’ comment un the well-known fact 
that the Americans were unwilling to take advice from more 

exposed themselves—and 
in some cases their allies * With the 
mentality of this new army, each individual chief, to gain and 





experienced fighters, and thereby 
to needless casualties. 


maintain ascendency over his men, was obliged to show an 
unflinching confidence in his own personal ability. The men 
» show their commander what they could do 
unaided. 1, of 
owing to themselves above all that consciousness which the good 
his superiority over the foe. Fine 


also were cager t 
Both had the desire, perhaps unacknowledge 


soldier must ever possess 
and martial spirit of a people that has never known defeat!” 
Che case could hardly have been put better or more politely. 
The work of The Aimerican Red Cross in the Great War? has 
en lucidly deseribed by Mr. Henry P. Davison, who was 
appointed Chairman of its War Council in May, 1917, and within 
a month s 


howed his capacity for such a post by raising 115 
oll 


7 
million ¢ 


vs in a week’s campaign at a cost of a little over 
one half Before the war came to an end he 
had enrolled over thirty million Americans in the Red Cross 
The majority of these, of course, were “ the 


who gave their spare 


of one per cent. 


organization. 
spinsters and the knitters in the sun,” 

every month they put a five-and-three-quarier inch 
of gauze around the globe; they used two and a half 
million pounds of wool.” The first half of Mr. Davison’s book 
deseribes the work done at home in the organization of supply, 
and the second half deals with the admirable self-devotion of 
Amevican Red Cross workers in the various European theatres 


ofwar. Itisa worthy reeord of a gigantic piece of philanthropy. 
Mr. Justin H. Smith’s Icarned history of The War with 
Mexico® deserves a fuller appreciation than the demands on 


our space permit. He is so well known, however, as one of the 
ablest of American historians that we need do little more than 
announce this completion of the labours of twenty years. These 
handsome volumes, together with the author’s previous account 
of The Annexation of Texas, form a trustworthy narrative of an 
episode in the history of the United States on which her own 
citizens have hitherto looked back with little pride. In this 
country the Mexican war is chiefly remembered in connection 
with the brilliant satire of Hosea Biglow, and the general im- 
pression is that Mexico was deliberately provoked into war for 
the sake of large tracts of territory in which slavery might be 
extended. Mr. Smith claims that he has been able to put a more 
favourable complexion on “ an episode that has been regarded 
both in the United States and abroad as discreditable to us,” 
though he did not begin his work with any idea of reaching such 

couclusion. As the history of the British Empire should 
teach us, the truth is that many wars which look, when studied 
on a small scale and in a distant perspective, like unabashed 
iand-grabbing expeditions, prove to have a much less simple 
orizin when they are closely examined. Mr. Smith has made a 
thorough examination of the available material, and has built 
it into a monumental work which supersedes all previous his- 
of the subject. His treatment of the military part is 
admirable, and entitles him to rank with those civilians who have 
seen most clearly through the fog of war. His book is fully 
documented, and in every way a credit to the American school 


tories 


of history. 

Miss Kite’s book‘ is really a life of 
ereditable to her industry, though we think she exaggerates the 
popular ignorance of his contribution to the War of Independence. 


Beaumarchais, and 





FURTHER ADVENTURES OF A MINING ENGINEER.* 
WE are very glad that Mr. McCarthy was persuaded to write a 
further instalment of his experiences as a mining engineer. 
All the zest, the quick observation, the eye for incident and 


* Further Adventures in the Life of a Mining Engineer, By E. Y. McCarthy. 
London: Routledge, [15s, net.) 


colour which made the first volume so attracti-e mark the 
second. To many boys the life of a sailor no doubt offers ¢he 
greatest amount of novelty and adventure, with its constant 
travel and its glimpses into strange cities and the lives of strange 
peoples. But it might well seem, after reading Mr. McCarthy’s 
book, monotonous compared with that of a mining engineer ! 
In the State of Chiapas, bordering on Guatemala, Mr. 
McCarthy found himself in charge of a mining camp which 
known for many miles round as that “little hell 
in Mexico.” Most of the workmen were escaped criminals 
or else those hiding from justice, and “‘ every second man one 
met seemed to be either drunk or half so.”” Stabbing afirays 
were common and highway robbery was almost a habit. In his 
efforts to bring some order into the camp Mr. McCarthy naturally 
was unpopular for a time. ‘‘ Many were the threats to do for 
me, and during the first few months I and my assistants had 
to be for ever on the watch, especially after dark.” In Swaziland 
—where he was accompanied by his wife and their little son— 
he was called upon to quell riots among the natives. In a 
which strongly recalls the days of Allan Quatermain 
adventurous companions Mr. McCarthy describes one 


was 


passage 
and his 
incident :— 

** Noticing the S’hangans coming down the hill from their 
kraals above us all dressed up in their war paint, with assegais 
and knobkerries, singing and stamping the ground in rhythm 
as they marched in batile array, I sallied out with only a sham- 
boe (a rhinoceros whip) in my hand. I saw Swazies in similar 
array advancing up the hill. I slipped back and got my 
revolver, and meeting the accountant arranged with him to 
endeavour to stop the S’hangan advance while I did similarly 
with the Swazies. Meantime they had both deployed into two 
lines, the back line evidently a line of support for the front one, 
as it kept well behind it. Racing down the hill I met them, 
and ordered them to stop, but though it checked their speed 
they slowly continued to advance. Then I slashed their leader 
with my whip, driving him back, and ran along their line 
slashing with all my strength any who were ahead of the others, 
Two bolted out into the open, and I fired my revolver at them, 
at which they came back. The accountant acted similarly 
against the S’hangans, and we brought all to a dead halt.” 
The intervening party were then attacked with empty bottles, 
but eventually Mr. McCarthy was allowed to act as arbitrator, 
and order was restored. Later when rumours of the Boer War 
circulated Mr. McCarthy had to decide whether to trek out of 
the country or to face the risks. His London management 
directed him by cable: ‘On the highest authority we hear 
there will be no war; stay where you are.” To this Mr. 
McCarthy replied magnificently: “‘ There will be war; am 
trekking to-day.’ He then had to organize an expedition of 
twenty wagons and four hundred trek-oxen, besides some forty- 
five horses. “There were about seventy white people to 
provide for, and at least a four weeks’ trek before us.” 
days after the expedition left the Boers commandeered the 
guns, dogs, and horses left at the camp and turned out the 
men who had remained. The whole description of the con- 
dition of South Africa at this time, and of this great trek with 
its atmosphere of the old patriarchal days, is particularly 
interesting. 

Between a mining expedition in Kuansi and a visit.to the 
Federated Malay States Mr. McCarthy went to Korea, and 
was at Seoul when a proclamation was issued threatening a 
massacre of foreigners, and two days before the fatal date he 
dined with Yi Yong Ik, who, it was said, was the head and 


rr 


Phree 





front of the conspiracy. In the course of conversation Mr. 
McCarthy told his host that “ we foreigners were contemplating 
a picnic,” two days later, but they were in some doubt about 


it, as the rumour was that they were all to be executed. 
** Now was the execution to be in the morning or late in the 
day ? Uf the latter, we could still have our picnic and come 
back after our pleasant day’s outing for our dismissal from this 
to a better one.” All that Yi Yong Ik replied was: 
“There are some Boxer men about who started this story.” 
“TI laughed heartily,” says Mr. McCarthy, “ and treated it as 
a joke, and most of the guests joined in, but Yi Yong Ik remained 
broken up and Yi Yong Ik 


world 


immovable.” The conspiracy was 
disgraced, but his disgrace was only temporary, for he was a 
at the Korean Court. 
mines at 


favourite-—or at any rate indispensabl 
In Korea also while Mr. McCarthy was manag 
Chinnampo there was a native riot about the removal of some 
| graves. Having induced them to consent to a palaver, Mr. 
McCarthy with an interpreter and one other of his white staff 


r of the 





sat down with some native spokesmen in the centre of a huge 
} crowd and argued the matter. At any moment the crowd 
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could easily have killed the Europeans. Finally it was decided 
to send for the native Magistrate, who lived two hours’ journey 
away. During the whole of this waiting period Mr. McCarthy 
and his assistants sat and talked to the people, “and for an 
hour or so [ told them some funny stories about the foreigner.” 
In Manchuria Mr. McCarthy had for escort to the mines he was 
to inspect a party of the redoubtable Hung Husees, or Chinese 
bandit soldiers. Being mistaken by other Hung Husees for 
Japanese, they were at one point met by the firing of rifles. 
Arriving at the mines, Mr. McCarthy was asked to inspect the 
men :— 

‘I dismounted, and amid the blare of their Chinese trumpets 
I passed along the line and closely inspected the men as if I 
were some military expert. I then congratulated the Captain 
on the appearance of his men and their soldier-like fitness. This 
was translated to him before all, and gave great satisfaction to 
both Captain and men!” 
Even Mr. McCarthy’s little daughter, young as she was, shared 
in the excitements of this nomadic life, for did ever a baby have 
such an assortment of nurses—Arab, Zulu, French, Swazi, 
Egyptian, English, Chinese, Indian, Japanese, S’hangan, and 
Korean ? The pathetic story of her death at the age of four 
illustrates the tragedy as well as the fascination of adventure 
that may be found in a life in curious and out-of-the-way places 
During a winter at Chinnampo she was taken 
The Japanese doctor had to telegraph 
to Pyeng-Yang for serum to be sent by arunner. Mr. McCarthy 
sent out six good runners to act as relays. But, alas! the 
messenger from Pyeng-Yang did not know the road, missed the 
relays, and arrived at Chinnampo half an hour after death 
had taken place. The body had to be carried to Chemulpo for 
burial, but Koreans would not travel such a distance in winter. 
Temporarily it was laid in a cave, and Mr. McCarthy himself 
had to read the Burial Service, the whole village standing by 
** dressed in clean white gala garments and all so silent.”” When 
the frost broke Koreans, attended by Japanese police, carried 
the coffin two hundred miles to Chemulpo. 


of the world. 
ill with diphtheria. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND NATIONAL NEEDS.* 
Aurnoven physiology is the basis of scientific medicine and still 
in some schools retains its name, the Institutes of Medicine, it 
has not received the wide recognition its great importance 
merits. It has been our experience to find this branch of their 
studies much disliked by medical students, and spoken of with 
something akin to disrespect by the recently qualified medical 
men. As Professor Noel Paton, in his lecture on “ Physiology 
in the Study of Disease,” points out, two factors have contributed 
to this result—namely, the tendency of teachers of physiology 
to omit to lay stress on the bearings of the subject on the work 
of the physician, in other words to teach it as a subject apart, 
and the fact that many hospital physicians have forgotten such 
physiology as they at one time knew. A third factor not men- 
tioned by the Professor is the necessarily unscientific basis of 
much practical medicine, which nevertheless is frequently very 
beneficial to the sufferer. In a sense, of course, it is wrong to 
speak of such medicine as unscientific. It is empirical to-day ; 
to-morrow, when the physiologist by painstaking research has 
explained its beneficial action, it will be scientific. This point is, 
apparently quite unintentionally, brought out in the course of 
this interesting series of lectures. Thus scurvy was efficiently 
treated long before vitamines and many other things had been 
studied by the physiologist, but on the other hand the dangers of 
empiricism are exhibited in the substitution of limes for lemons 
in the Navy. The benefits of an addition of lemons to the 
dietary in the prevention and cure of scurvy were ascribed to 
their acidity and, as limes are more acid than lemons, they were 
substituted for the latter. Physiologists have recently proved 
that the acid has no anti-scorbutie properties, and that it is a 
vitamine which can be obtained free from acid which is essential. 
Now limes contain only a small amount of the vitamine, whereas 
lemons are rich in it. Thus empirical medicine can be very 
beneficial, but its power for good will be greatly strengthened and 
extended by the scientific work of the physiologist. Throughoni 
medicine it will be found that the patient acute observer has 
outrun the necessarily more slow-going physiologist, who must 
avoid the temptation of saying to the physician and surgeon: 
“ What I don’t know isn’t knowledge.” 

These six lectures, however, were written primarily not for the 
purpose of bringing home to medical men the importance of 


ogy and National Needs. Edited by W. D. Halliburton, M.D.. 
London: Constable. (88. 6d. net.) 
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physiology in tho furtherance of their life-work, but to demons. 
trate to the public how much the nation owed to the physiolo. 
gists in the past years of stress, and how necessary to the nation’s 
well-being in the future may be encouragement of their paing. 
taking and, sad to say, at the present time, ill-paid investigations. 
Our food problem was only kept within reasonable limits by the 
work of such men, andi t is to our credit that, unlike the Germans, 
we based our food regulations on such expert advice. A diet 
containing sufficient calories may not appear to the average man 
or woman very appetizing or satisfying, but a knowledge of the 
calorific values of foods saved the situation, and perhaps inaugu. 
rated an era of more wholesome feeding. As Professors Halli. 
burton, Hopkins, and Harden demonstrate in their lectures, 
a diet providing a sufficient number of caleries, and consisting 
of proteid, fat, and carbohydrate in proper proportion, may, 
nevertheless, not support life satisfactorily and, unless it at the 
same time contains a sufficiency of those elusive substances 
vitamines, may lead to diseases and death. Such diseases, 
known as deficiency diseases, are rickets, scurvy, and beri-beri, 
to mention some of the best known, and their treatment by 
Dr. Harriette Chick and her co-workers at the present time in 
Central Europe, where unfortunately as a result of the recent 
war they are very rife, is adding a fascinating chapter to the 
pages of physiology. In all probability the reader will find the 
first three lectures dealing with foods and vitamines the most 
interesting of the series, but each one is well worth studying, 
Dr. Noel Paton, in his lecture on “ Physiology in the Study of 
Disease,” states :—‘* Without training in medicine the physiolo- 
gist can approach the study of disease with some prospect of 
success; without a knowledge of physiology the physician is 
merely groping in the dark.” Quite true; but, as we have at- 
tempted to show, groping in the dark, if careful clinical observa. 
tion may be thus described, has led to some very important 
progress, which would certainly not have been made if experience 
had had to wait on physiology. 

Important as the subject is, we are, even after reading Professor 
Dendy’s explanation, puzzled to explain the presence of his 
lecture on * The Conservation of Our Cereal Reserves” in this 
series. We are at least sure that the student of physiology 
would resent questions on the subject in any examination 
paper, but if the bounds of physiology have to be extended to 
receive it, finding it there, we welcome it on account of its 
extreme interest and the author's attractive style. 

The last lecture on “ Physical Training and the Open-Air 
Life,” by Dr. Pembrey, will be read with interest by those who 
see in our love of games, by which is not meant the love of 
watching games, the source of our national vigour. The view 
that drill and exercise in the gymnasium cannot take the place 
of games and exercise in the open air here finds expression. It 
is a view that has been emphasized by several of the medical 
officers attached to camps for convalescent soldiers. 

We have already mentioned that in these lectures the sphere 
of physiology is made to include a very large number of subjects, 
but few readers would think that physiological needs have any 
connexion with industrial unrest and strikes, yet in Dr. Pembrey’s 
opinion there is such a connexion. Thus the farm labourer has 
healthy occupation in the open air, ~ a good standard of physique 
has been maintained, and unrest and strikes are not generally 
associated with work on the land.’ On the other hand, coal- 
miners “do not work in the open air, and have strenuous and 
monotonous labour in constrained positions, but they hav 
compensated for these drawbacks by insisting on shorter hours 
of labour and higher pay ; their strikes have been the expressi 


Ssion 


of their physiological needs, a high standard of food and re« 
tion in games and sport in the open air.” And now we know 


why our coal costs us more, and should be satisfied, but possi 
the interference with our own physiological needs may exh 
itself in quite explicable discontent. 

To sum up, Professor Halliburton and his coadjutors 
certainly succeeded in this series of lectures in demonstrating 
the importance to the nation of th« 
if the book is read as widely as it deserves to be, should equally 
succeed in rousing the interest of the public in a department cf 
science hitherto hidden in obscurity. 


study of physiclogy, and, 


ESSAYS ON WHEAT.* 
THe author, who is Professor of Botany at the University of 
Manitoba, begins with a history of wheat-growing in that 


* Essays on Wheat. By A. H. K. Buller, D.Sc. London: Macmillan and Co, 
(143. net.) 
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saiaipeciiadeit 
province, and gives a full and interesting account of the present 
condition of wheat-cultivation in Western Canada, describing 
the whole process from the breaking up of virgin prairie land to 
the actual disposal and delivery of the finished product—the grain- 

The middle and greater portion of the book is taken up with 
a consideration of the discovery, origin and introduction of some 
new kinds of wheat, which have proved a great financial success, 
not only in Canada but also over considerable tracts of the 
United States. The first the Marquis Wheat—is the 


only one of the three that has had an extended 
) 
A 


of these- 
trial, lasting 


n years. It rt during the 





indeed over t an important p: 


in food, a part rendered 


1 





war in he i} the deficic ney 
cropping power and its capacity for growing 
ated land. Dr. Buller has a very interesting 
ll of the discovery of this plant by Dr. Charles Saunders, 
the Cercalist for the Dominion of Canada. The 
this wheat is due princi y to the fact that, in addition to 
giving a better yi than the commoner Canadian wheats, 

{ 


possible by it 

, 1 ts 
well on newly cuit 
story to t 


importance of 





begged for one more war. And the gods said: “ We hear not 
well of your way of life, yea ill things have come to our hearing, 
But after all, 
hat 
best 
when he migrates to the third hemisphere, and carries us, 
to the Hills of Hap, or 
fellow passengers on his voyage down the ma: 
“‘Tdle Days on the Yann” is re 
but we are 


so that we grant no more the wishes you wish.” 
and with a cordial admiration for these freakish and som 
sardonic apologues and allegories, we like Lord Dunsany 
willing captives, on his magic carpet 


gical river 


Wine 


printed from an earlier volume, 
glad to renew our acquaintance with this wild and 
fascinating chronicle and welcome its sequel, full of wonder 
and strange unfamiliar na 
turns of Kubla Kh d Lear. 
the Dream East, viewed from an educational standpoint, would 
no doubt be deplorable by Mme. Montessori 


‘9 
stion as to their appeal to grown-up 


and surpris mes, reminding us by 


un and Edw: These excursions into 


regarded ; 


but there can be no qu 


children of all aces. 





READABLE Novets.—Sareel. 





l 
such as Red Fife, and having 
of forming a good loaf of bread, it riy 


1an most vari 


as good a quality, i.¢e., producing 


a flour capable ns a few 


| and 


, and so escapx< 





days sooner t 








disease, and is also less liable 
thunderstorms common in the 

The general methods of plant improvement are described next, 
with especial reference to those employed by Dr. Saunders. A | 


important new 
The author 
value of such discoveries and 


short account is a some of the more 


types of other cereals and peas originated by him. 


draws attention to the monetary 
calculates that $15,000,009 per annum “is a very conservative 


nf 


estimate of the increased wealth Marquis is bringing into Canada.” 


Hie points the obvious moral : 

“In the story of the discovery of Marquis Wheat, governing 
bodies everywhere may find a striking illustration of the wisdom | 
of giving aclequate financial and moral support to investigations | 
directed toward the welfare of the State. The starvation of 
scientific research is truly the worst economy of which a states- 
man can be guilty.” 





The last essay in the book is concerned with the fascinating 
story of the discovery by Aaronschn, on Mount Hermon, of the 


Wild Wheat of Palestine, the 


all other wheats 


form from which it is thought 
ted. The plant itself seems to 
but there are hopes of raising | 


have ori ina 
have only a scientific interest, 
from it varicti capable of growing on arid ground where 


ordinary wheats cannot be cultivated. 


FICTION 


TALES OF THREE HEMISPHERES.* 


‘ ‘APHICALLY the title of Lord Dunsany’s new book is justi- 

y its division into fantasies wherein the scene is laid at home 
or in the East, and dreams of the wonder land “‘ beyond the fields 
know.” The er are mostly of the nature of allegories or 
danger of indiscrect curiosity is 


Thus the 


1c rural postman who, after 





d by the tragic end of 1 


v child in the 


ven long years (like the Hebrevy 
b Ballads), was prompted by his wife to spy on the sinister 
‘hold on the wolds, surprised them in the act of sacrificing | 
1¢ elder gods, and perished of th “The Old Brown | 


shock. 


an ingenious gloss on a story of Sir J. M. Barrie’s, is a 

nee of the aucition-room, a reductio ad absurdum of 
mania which besets the speculative bidder. There is both 

nv and imaci m in the episode of the Manchu shepherd 
essing tI : of four hansom cabs over the great 
plain of North ¢ he outcome of a bet made by American | 
id Semiti illionaires—and poetry is linked to actuality in 
the brilliant Nocturne “ A City nder,”’ showing how the 


of W 
monstrosity of the sky scrapers is and 
The Prayer of Boob 
East 
iation of idols taking 
** The Gifts of the Gods ”’ 


+ 


theme that 


0 transformed 


) 
rderly 
glorified 
Aheera ” the unbridgeable 
and West ; or the proj 
place within gun-shot of a great liner. 


by the wizardry of night. 


brings home chasm between 





primitive rites 
ls a new variation on the old the worst tragedies 
spring from the granting of human wishes. 
four times craved war and peace alternately as a relief from the 


The man who had 


monotony of life at last came to the conclusion that his wishes 
were dangerous and not to be desired, so he wrote an anonymous 
letter to the gods advising them to pay no further heed to their 
impious supplicant. ‘The gods took the advice and left him 
alone in & monotony of peace, until at last in sheer boredom he | 














aan Se -_ | 


ord Dunsany. London: Fisher Unwin. | 





+ Tales of Three Hemispheres. 
net.) 


6s 


By Edith Dart. (Philip Allan 
country story of a workhouse 
d on the 


s. 6d. net.) 


girl who goes out as 


and Co. 7 


A West 


@ servant to a farm situate moors. 


The gradual development of the girl’s character is well done, but 
the end of the book is perhaps not quite convincing ——~ 
Beryl in India.—By B. Wingfield-Stratford. (Books, Limited. 
6s. net.) —The story of an unfortunate marriage which is compli- 


His 
The local colour is 
satisfactory, and the final situation develops on rather unexpected 
Jack O Judgment. By E ‘Wallace. (Ward 


: 
a ah eee : 
a gang of criminals whom @ 


cated by the supposed death of the husband in the war. 
return leads to further tragic developments. 


lines.— 





and Co. 6s. net.)—An account of 


mysterious figure pursues and finally defeats. Many of the 
incidents are very exciting reading. 





POETS AND POETRY. 

MR. JOHN FREEMAN’S POEMS.* 
THERE seems little to add to the general verdict of the critics 
who have pronounced upon Mr. John Freeman’s collected 
somet! ng 
and aesthetio 


poems. The appearance of the book is undoubtedly 
of an event. 


Mr. Freeman certainly in his moral 


austerity stands in great contrast to most of his contemporaries, 


He is, to state the contrast geographically, Scandinavia to the 





average Georgian’s Southern Spain. 

His effects, both metrical and combined, are pale in tone, but 
they are intricate and subtle, so finished often as to see1 er 
things of the slow growth of nature than theimprovi 
But the critics have for the most 
part left their readers under the 





ations, the 
hit and miss creations of man. 


impressic n that there is some- 


thing repellent in the austerity, difficult in the subtlety, and 
that the book in general is one to admire rather than to read. 
This is surely an error; there are many readers who in ec nm 
moods and some readers who in all moods pr the 1 l 
‘““mild and sober” before the glaring orb.”’ rhe pi nt 


writer, for instance, confesses himself fantastic enough often 


to read by the calendar—Chaucer and Dunbar for the early 





spring, Elizabethans and Rupert Brooke for early summer, 
Donne and perhaps Aldous Huxley for August ; Wordsworth, 
Matthew Arnold and Milton for the autumn, and Pope and 
Dryden forthe winter. Toth might now beadded Mr. Freeman, 
and his month would be February. It is difficult to m & 


from Mr. Freeman’s work 


reader to judge of its curious atti 


quotation 
vetion. The followi: is 
woods.” It at 


rse and of its 


the first stanza of a long poem called “ Beech 


gives an idea of the elegiac quality of the 


ase £ 





rythmic subtlety 


, O beeches! You 


** Hear m« 
That have with agel anguish sl wl risen 
From earth’s still secret prison 
Into the ampler prison ot aery blu 
Your voice | hear, flowing the valleys th: h 
After the wind that tramples from the we 
After the wind your boughs in new unrest 
Shake, and your voice—one voice uniting voices 
A thousand or a thousand thousand—flows 
Like the wind’s moody; giad when he rejoices 
In swift-succeeding and diminishing blows, 
And drooping when declines death’s ardour in his breast ; 
Then over him exhausted weaving the soft far noises 
Of gentlest creaking stems and soothing leay 
Until he rest, 
And silent too your easied bosom heaves.” 
The first poem in the book is, though the reader will bc 1 isled 
* 7] f i Neu By John } t ] j Selwy ind 4 
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if he imagines it typical, so exquisite that it must be quoted. 
Alas that space forbids an extract long enough to display the 
delicate boldness of Mr. Freeman’s complex use of refrain !— 


** Rose-bosom’d and rose-limb’d 
With eyes of dazzling bright 
Shakes Venus mid the twined boughs of the night ; 
Rose-limb’d, soft-stepping 
From low bough to bough 
Shaking the wide-hung starry fruitage—dimmed 
Its bloom of snow 
By that sole planetary glow.” 


We wish that Mr. Freeman would more frequently essay a 
style which he handles with such grace. 





Poems Wortuy or CoNSIDERATION.—The Hills of Morning. 
By Wilfred Rowland Childe. (Brierly, Bond Street, Leeds.) 
Eloquent Swinburnian little poems. If capable of sinking to 
bathos, Mr. Childe can also rise above rhetoric. Through the 
Upceast Shaft. By Huw Menai. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 
net.)--Poems by a working miner which, though perhaps over- 
praised in the preface, are not without interest. The Poets 
in the Nursery. By Charles Powell. (John Lane. 5s. net.)— 
Just and witty parodies. They show what would have been the 
result if Walt Whitman had written “‘ Goosey, Goosey Gander” 
or Francis Thompson “ Hush-a-bye, Baby.” Most exhilarating. 























SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——= 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preciude subsequent review. 





The Royal Exchange. By A.E.W.Mason. (Royal Exchange.) 
—Mr. Mason has written an entertaining little book on the history 
of the Royal Exchange and of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation, which has now completed its second century. The 
Exchange itself was first built by Sir Thomas Gresham, rebuilt 
after the Great Fire, and rebuilt again after the fire of 1838, 
The Corporation was founded for marine insurance in 1717 and 
received its charter in 1720, just before the South Sea Bubble 
burst. As a holder of South Sea stock, it had to be relieved 
from its embarrassments by an Act of Parliament, but, once 
started, the Corperstion grew and flourished. It undertook 
life and fire insurance trom 1721 and for generations maintained 
its own fire brigade in “a livery of yellow lined with pink.” 
The little book is illustrated from old pictures and prints -——— 
A similar volume by Mr. G. 8. Street, printed for private circula- 
tion, deals with The London Assurance, 1720-1920, the friendly 
rival which was initiated by Lord Chetwynd in 1719 and teceived 
its charter for marine insurance in 1720 and for fire and life insur- 
ance in 1721. When historians lament the South Sea Bubble, 
they somehow forget that the wild speculation was only an 
excess of commercial enterprise and that the two great insurance 
companies solidly founded in 1720 have rendered infinitely 
greater services to British industry and British shipping t! an 
the South Sea Company could ever have done. Mr. Street 
recalls the London of two centuries ago and sketches the quiet 
beginnings of the London Assurance. His book is well illustrated 
with photographs and reproductions of old prints and documents, 
including the bill for a Board dinner of 1778, at which twenty- 
four directors and twelve servants were royally entertained for 
a total sum of £27 3s. 9d., including sixpence apiece for the 
waiters. 


John Robinson, Pasior of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Walter H. 
Burgess. (Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Burgess 
has worked hard at this elaborate biography of the sturdy 
Nottinghamshire Nonconformist who led his little flock to 
Leyden and then encouraged some of them to sail to America. 
Mr. Burgess has discovered some new details about Robinson’s 
parents and his wife’s kindred, and deals fully with his theo- 
logical controversies. Robinson’s father appears to have been 
a substantial yeoman of Sturton-le-Steeple. The precise year 
of Robinson’s birth cannot, however, be determined, but was 
probably 1576. He died in 1625 at Leyden. He was unable 
to accompany the Pilgrims or to follow them, but he gave them 
the soundest possible advice, both spiritual and secular :— 


“Your intended course of Civil Community will minister 
continual occasion of offence and will be as full for that fire 
except you diligently quench it with brotherly forbearance, 
Let your wisdom and godliness appear, not only in choosing 
such persons as do entirely love and will diligently promote the 





common good, but also in yielding unto them all due honour 
and obedience in their lawful administrations.” 

We could wish that the biography was less interrupted by 
digressions on side-issues, but Mr. Burgess’s enthusiasm for his 
subject is wholly commendable. 


The Secret Corps. By Captain Ferdinand Tuohy. (John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net).—Captain Tuohy’s “ tale of ‘ intelligence’ 
on all fronts ”” may be described as the complete manual for the 
writer of spy stories. He deals with all the methods of espionage 
and counter-espionage practised during the war, enlivening his 
exposition here and there with anecdotes. He explains inciden- 
tally the value of seemingly harmless military details to an alert 
enemy and thus justifies the censorship. He declares that our 
own system proved highly efficient and that our French Allies 
had, after February, 1916, to implore the assistance of our secret 
service in Germany as all their own agents had been captured. 
The British system was based on the principle that each agent 
should know and be known to his chief alone. It often happened 
that one agent would complain to headquarters against another 
agent whom he wrongly suspected of being an enemy spy. The 
author asserts that we had a secret agent on the staff of Prince 
Rupprecht throughout the war. “Intelligence,” he thinks, was 
often hampered through the unwillingness of generals to profit 
by it. Captain Tuohy’s book will be read with keen interest. 


How can the methods which are known in factories in America 
as “ Efficiency Methods” and “Scientific Management” be 
applied to domestic work? If an “ efficiency expert” or a 
‘“‘ speeder up” can cut down the labour of turning forty pairs 
of boots a day out of a factory, could not a competent adviser 
cut down the labour of turning four meals a day and a contented 
family out of a home ? This is the problem which Mrs. Frederick 
—who appears to be the Mrs. Peel of America—considers in 
Scientific Management in the Home (Routledge. 12s. 6d. net). 
She has written a book which no woman ought to miss who does 
the whole or a part of her own work or who employs intelligent 
and adaptable women to do it for her. That she explains a good 
many admirable minor domestic appliances which are not in 
general use in this country is the least important part of her 
Her forte is in general principles. She asks, for instance, 
A spotless house? A 





book. 
What is each household working for ? 
well-educated family ? A well-fed family ? Leisure ? Secondly, 
she considers all the appliances, human and inanimate, with 
which the household is trying to achieve its particular end. 
Scientific Management in the Home is undoubtedly one of the 
best and most interesting of the books which have yet appeared 
on modern methods in the house. It is fully illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams of good and bad fittings for kitchens 
and pantries. Though it is a book which would prove very useful 
to architects, the case of householders who cannot aiford struc- 
tural alterations is fully considered. 


The Blue Guides: England. Edited by Findlay Muirhead. 
(Macmillan. 16s. net.)—We can heartily commend to American 
and foreign visitors and also to English readers the new ‘ Blue 
Guide ” to England. It is as good in its way as the first volume 
of the series, which dealt with London, and that is saying much. 
The book is well planned, both for the railway traveller and for 
the motorist, and the more important and intcresting places on 
each route are judiciously chosen and accurately described. 
A guide-book of less than six hundred pages cannot pretend 
to be exhaustive, but in testing it here and there we have been 
surprised and delighted to find how much that is noteworthy has 
been included. Rigorous selection and concise statement are 
the elements of Mr. Muirhead’s successful method. The maps 
and plans are numerous and excellent. Prefixed to the guide- 
book are an interesting ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of English 
Monuments” by Professor Baldwin Brown and some useful 
pages of “ Practical Information,” including a short “ glossary 
of English terms for Americans and Colonials ’’ to remind them 
that a “‘ road,” for instance, is not a railway, nor is a “ biscuit ” 
the equivalent of a “ tea-roll.” 

Arthur Innes Adam, 1894-1916. By Adela Marion Adam. 
(Cambridge: Bowes. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is the record of one of 
the many bright young lives prematurely cut short in the war. 
Arthur Adam was a Winchester boy who won the senior classical 
scholarship of his year at Bailiol. He had finished his second 
year at Oxford when the war broke out, and had had the 
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distinction of writing an epigram in his Hertford scholarship 
papers which found its way into the Times:— 
‘Labuntur mores ; gestis denarius olim 
Vix satis: at iam nil Roma nisi asso facit.” 

It was a very neat comment on “the Times fora penny,” and it 
has now some historical value as evidence that in the remote 
past of 1914 paper was cheap. Adem’s letters from school 
and college and from the front are pleasant readjiag. He was 
reported wounded and a prisoner on the Somme in September, 
1916, but nothing more was heard cf him. 


The Isle of Treasures. By Margaret Gale. (London Mis- 
sionary Society.)—This little book is intended to interest children 
in the missions in Madagascar. It deserves a friendly word 
because the author has departed entirely from the at 
conventional lines, and has tried to describe the life of Malagas 
children, and to retell some of the legends with which they are 
familiar. Here and there she introduces some of the experiences 
of the missionaries, but she is primarily concerned with the young 
people among whom they worked. The book is illustrated with 
photographs and sketches. 

Roscoe on the Admiralty Jurisdiction and Practice. Fourth 
Edition. By E. 8. Roscoe and the late H. M. Robertson. (Stevens 
and Sweet and Maxwell. 42s.)—This admirable new edition 
of a well-known text-book on the Admiralty Division incor- 
porates the salient parts of Williams and Bruce’s Admiralty 
Practice, which has long been out of print. Mr. Roscoe has re- 
written the historical introduction, using Mr. Marsden’s valuable 
treatises which have thrown entirely new light on the rise of the 
Admiralty jurisdiction. The book does not treat of prize law, 
whith has been active during the years of war, but it deals 
very thoroughly with the questions that arise daily in time of 
peace in connection with shipping. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


———— 
Adair (C.), Monks-Lyonness, cr 8V0......cccecceccceses (S. Paul) net 7/6 
Attlee (T. s ), Man and His Buildings, cr 8vo...... (Swarthmore Press) net 6/6 
Iagnold (E nid), Happy Foreigner, cr 8vo............ (Heinemann) net 7/0 


Barmby (Heatrice), Betty Marchant, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Karmby (Beatrice), Sunrise from the Hill Top (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Lilucher (Evelyn, Princess), An English Wife in Berlin, 8vo (Constable) net 18/0 








Dosanquet (B.), What Religion Is, cr 8V0..........0065 (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Iiruce (H.), Bride of Shiva, cr 8VO........00eeeeseeeeeeees (J. Long) net 7/0 
ae k (H.), The Tempering, cr 8vo............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 

Budge (Sir E. A. Wallis-), Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary (Murray) net 315/0 
Business Oraamisation, SVG. oo occsccseccssccecececes (A. W. Shaw) net 9/0 
Campbell (H. F.), Caithness and Sutherland, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Chase (J. C.), S« Idiers A, SOT QWs cc wccnscsss (Hodder & Stoughton) net 42/0 


Coilin (H. 8.), A More Christian: Industria! Order, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Conyers (Dorothea), Irish Stew: Short Stories, cr i ffington) net 8/6 
Cooper (C. 8.), Understanding South America (Hodder € Stoughton) net 12/6 
Cree (Paymaster-Commander A. M.), Handbook of Ball Room Dancing, 
inn. te GC. Gee, GF Bie. cine ntscosdusnenawesesah (Lane) net 2/6 
Cromic (W. J.), Group Contests for the Playground and School, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 8/0 


Cuipin (M.), Psychoneuroses of War, 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
1e) (Ethel M.), Top of the World, cr 8V0O.........00e008. (Cassell) net 7/6 
lunsany (Lard), Tales of Three Hemispheres, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) net 6/0 
Kddington (A. 8.), Space, Time and Gravitation (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
i:nglish Ballads and Short Narrative Poems, cr 8vo........ (Arnold) net 2/6 
English Catalogue of Books, 1919, 8vo.......... (Publishers’ Circular) net 15/0 


Evans (A. O.), A Chapter in the History of the Welsh Book of Common 
PU cc cccctekesecaceubabenceessecadeseneses (Sweet & Maxwell) net 42/0 


Everest (Kate), Bond that Held, cr 8V0........02.0e00ee: (Odhams) net 7/6 
Fatrarieve (J.) and Young (E.), Human Geography, cr 8vo(G. Philip) net 3/0 
Fawkes (F. A.), How to Organize Bazaars, 8¥0............ Fra net 6/0 


Field (J. E.), Englis h Liturgies of 1549 and 1661, 8vo. P.C.K.) net 12/6 
Forman (Rev. W.), Understanding C hristianity To- day ‘sive a de net 4/0 
Fowler (8.), North Wales: Water Colours, 8V0............ (Black) net 2/6 
Fryer (P. J.), Insect Pests and Diseases of Fruit and Hops, cr 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 45/0 


Fulleylove (J.), Edinburgh: Water Colours, 8vo............ (Black) net 2/6 
Gooch (G. P.), Life of Lord Courtney, 8VO........6.006% (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Goodwin (E.), Duchess of a, OP OW bcbacddcstesssseves (Collins) net 7/6 
(irey (Z.), Man of the Forest, cr 8V0O.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Hamilton (Lord E.), Irish ite Beilion of 1641, 8vo.......... (Murray) net 21/0 
Higgins (A. L.), Field Manual, 18mo..........--.2eee0-: (Pitman) net 21/0 


Holding (Elisabeth 8.), Inv incible Minnie, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Holliday (R.), Walking Stick Papers, 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Holliday (R. C.), Broome Strect Straws, cr 8vo..(Hodder Stoughton) net 7/6 










Holt (Lee), Paria in Shadow, cr 8v0.........0e0eeeeeeeees (J. Lane) net 7/0 
Hooker (B.), A.D. 1919: a Commemorative Poem (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Hfovgaard (W.), Modern History of Warships, roy 8vo...... (Spon) net 42/0 
Jackson (A. V. W.), Early Persian Poetry, 8vo .......... (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Johnson (W. F.), History of Cuba, 5 vols., 8vo........ (Routledge) net 210/0 
Joy Book: Children’s Annual, 1921, roy 8VO ............ (Hutton) net 6/0 
Kerr (Sophic), Painted Meadows, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Sto tenes net 7/6 
Learnmount (Re ov. J.), Fifty-two Talks to Young Folk ..(Allenson) net 5/0 
Mackay (J.), Ten Islands re ee err (Maunsell) net 12/6 
Marshall (A.), House of Merrilees, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Marshall (A), Peter Benney, Undergraduate (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Marshall (A.), Sir Harry, cr 8VO......cccccccsccsccccesess (Collins) net 7/6 
Marshall (F. H.), Discovery in Greek Lands....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Mercer (S. A. B.), Ethiopic Grammar, cr 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Meyer (R. A.), Gold Must be Tried by Fire, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Modern Greek Manual for Self-Tuition (A), cr 8vo (Routledge) net 3/6 
Morley (C.), Mince Pie, cr 8V0.....+++. ....(Hodder) net 7/6 
Mozart (G.), Mary Ann, cr 8VO.........0006- T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Murray (F.), Sonnets from the Sea, cr = ceccee (Heath Cranton) net 4/6 
Nevill (J. C.), Ring Up the Curtain, cr 8V0............-e0005 (Nash) net 7/0 
Ogg (F. A.), National Governments and the “World War, 8vo (Macmillan) net 16/0 
Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany, roy 8v0...........+-- (Blackwell) net 6/0 
Oyen (H.), Big Flat, cr 8vO.......-eeeceeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Paul (E. and C.), —— Revolution, 8vo ....(G. Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 


Peck (Rev. W. G.), From Chaos to Catholicis ‘m . . (G, Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 





Rogers (C. C.), Conifers and their Characteristics, 8vo....(Murray) net 21/0 
Rogers (Rey. C. F.), Pastoral Theology and the Modern World, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Romanes Lectures: Decennial Issue, 1911-20, vol. 3, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Russian Reading Made Easy, cr 8V0........scecceececcees (Hugo) net 3/0 
Scott (A. P.), An Introduction to the Peace Treaties, cr 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12 
Selected Articles on Employment Management, er 8vo.... (Pitman) net 8 
Smith (G. W.), Men and Marks of the Christian _— cr 8vo 

A. Gardner, Paisley) net 6 
Smith (J. R.), World’s Food Resources, 8vo...... (Williams & Norgate) net 18, 
Sutherland (Joan), Desborough of the North West Frontier, cr 5vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 

Syme (W. S.), Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear, cr 8vo (Livingstone) net 9/0 


Symonds (Margaret), Child of the BRIGG, CF BUD e occ cccccces (Unwin) net 7/6 
Thomson (W. H.), Bishop's Masquerade, cr 8vo........ (L. Parson) net 7/0 
Walpole (Rey. G. H. 8.), Prophets and Priests, cr 8vo ...... (R. Scott) net 3/0 


3 
Ward (C. H. Dudley), History of the Welsh Guards, roy 8vo (Murray) net 42/0 
Watkins (A.), Extracts from his Journal, ed. by A. E. Watkin (Unwin) net 16 
Watts (F.), Education for Self-Realization and Social Service, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
Whitehead (A. N.), Concept of Nature, 8vo ....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Whiteciaw (D.), Hearts of the World, er 8vo ..(Holden & Hardingham) net 2 
Williamson (Dr. G. C.), George, Third Earl of Cumberland (1558-1605) : 

His Life and Voyages, 8VO..........ceeee08: (Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
World Brotherhood : Sir T. Barlow, S. Z. Batten, Lord R. Cecil, J. Clifford, 

cte., ed. with an intro. by B. Mz athews, 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Wray (R.), Dweller in the Half- Light, cr 8vo.... (Odhams) net 7/6 
Writings on American History, 1917, compiled by iriffin, roy 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Pre ss) net 12/6 
Wylie (I. A. R.), Brodie and the Deep Sea, cr 8vo ....(Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Wyllarde (D.), Te ee rr re (S. Paul) net 7/6 
Young (A. P.), Elements of Electro-Technies, CF BVO... ccc (Pitman) net 7 
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TILO - . LEUM 
PICTURESQUE. EFFECT 


OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO.,Ltd, REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 

: ROBINSON & CLEAVER ‘Ltd. BELFAST 


ASK THE COOK TO USE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
A few drops in gravies, stews, 
and “left-overs”’ will reveal to 


the palate new and delightful 
experiences in food flavours. 


LEA & PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


The higieal and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





Victory has not brought Peace 
to the Hospitals 


—but WAR! War against high prices of food, drugs, 

and everything else, and war against a terrible after- 

math of disease and disablement ; war against post-war 
prices with a pre-war income. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
27th June, 1920 


offers you the great annual opportunity ef doing your 
part to relieve the burden of the London Hospitals. 


Many of the Hospitals have long waiting lists 
which mean much suffering. You have the power, 
if you will only exercise it, to stop this suffering. Will 
you do so by sending a contribution to your Vicar or 
Minister, or to the LORD MAYOR, Mansion House, 
E.C. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 
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HAMPTONS 


AXMINSTER CARPETING 


Best standard make. Thick, closely-woven quality. 
A great variety of designs and colourings, 27 in. — per yard 14s. 9d. 
Stair Carpeting to match, 7 i i) x 
Decorators, 


» »» 14s. 9d. 
Furnishers. HAM PTONS 


on Mall East, S.W.1, 
and at Buenos Aires. 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Gt. Britain. 


DENT’S WATGHES AND CLOCKS 








BY SPECIAL Three grand _ and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. e only Grand Prize awarded to a 
ritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 


TO THE KING. 


ONDON Cev xT ¥ COUNCIL 


ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDRE N’S CARE WORK.—Applicani:s 
are invited by the London County Council for temporary employment as Assistant 
Organisers of Children’s Care Work. Candidates should have considerable 
experience in social work with special reference to children and should possess 
organising ability. A number of temporary positions are now vacant, and ; 
selection of candidates for permanent appointment wi!! be made later from those : 
holding temporary positions. Temporary Assistant Organisers will be paid : 
inclusive rates varying from £3 to £4 10s. a week, according to qualifications. 
Married women are not elegible for permanent appointments. 

Apply for form to the CLERK of the COUNCIL, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 1, enclosing a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Forms must be 
Lh not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, Sth July, 1920. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





The only Grand Prize awarded for Ast 

Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application 

E. DENT and O@Q.,, Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Ciock, Big Ben. 

61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL ‘EXCHANGE, E.G. 3 





The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 


Lexy COUNTY Ww 


:STMINSTER & PARR’S BANK 
LIMITED, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London County 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist July, 1920, 
for that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable 3rd August, 1920. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respec- 
tive names. F. MYTTON, 

41 Lothbury, E.C. Secretary. 

22nd June, 


i930. 


SALES BY AU CTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE will 
hold the following SALES by AUCTION during NEXT WEEK, at their 

Large Galleries, 34 and 35, New Bond Street, W.1, each Sale commencing at, 
one o'clock precisely. 

MONDAY, JUNE 28th.—CHINESE AND JAPANESE WORKS OF ART 
lactating many pieces from the Behrens Collection, and others, the property 

of W. Fieldhouse, Esq., C.B.K., and the late W. Cartwright, Esq. 

MONDAY. JUNE 287H, AND FOUR FOLLOWING DAYS—THE WELL- 
KNOWN AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PLUMBAGO, PEN AND INK 
AND COLOURED PENCIL DRAWINGS AND MINIATU RES, the Property 
of FRANCIS WELLESLEY, Esy., including choice examples of the works of 
many of the most famous Masters of the English and Continental Schools of the 
XVI. and XVIII. Centuries, and a comprehensive series of prints and autograph 
letters relating to Richard Cosway, R.A. 

illustrated Catalogues, containing about 60 plates, price 7s. 6d. 

THURSDAY, JULY ist, AND FOLLOWING DAY—VALUABLE BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the Property of His Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough; Fine French and English books of the XVIII. and 
XLX. Centuries; Books in handsome Bindings, the property of Lerd Ivor 
Spencer Churchill and of Edward Locke Tomlin, Ksaq., D.L., J.P. Works illus- 
trated by Kate Greenaway and other_ Books selected from the Rowfant Library. 

Illustrated Catalogues, containing 7 yiaten, price 2s. 6d. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, &c. 


OR SALE.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Gentlemen's 
sons on the Welsh Coast. School quite full with 40 boys, producing 
£4,500 a year. The fees have just been raised to 120 guineas per annum, which 
for the current year will produce about £5,500. Attractive freehold premises 
with modern heating and sanitary arrangements; gravelled playground and 
cricket fleld of five acres, with a second field for football ; good kitchen garden 
and private laundry. Freehold property £9,000, the greater part of which could 
be left on mortgage, goodwill £4,000 or near offer, furniture at valuation. A 
partnership — be arranged with view to succession.—For further parti- 
culars apply T. 3149, c'o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer 
Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


AT A VERY LOW RESERVE. 
MHE COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 


(Known as Aspatria Agricultural College) Suitable for school, hospital, 
convalescent home or institute ; 6 public rooms, 4 reception rooms, 30 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathrooms, gas and water laid on. Gardens and grounds. ‘Tennis 
courts. Four-acre field. Illustrated particulars and price from Sole Agent, 
WALTER P. GIBBINGS, 30 Lowther Sireet, Carlisle. 
wr RECTORY, Oxford.—TO BE LET FURNISHED, 

during August and September. Three large reception, six bedrooms, 
river, own boat ; interesting neighbourhood ; pictureseue 
With servants, ten guineas week.—_RECTOR, 





bath, stables, croquet, 
panelled house, time Queen Anne. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 


ROYDON.—WHITGIFT MIDDLE SCHOOL.— MODERN 

J LANGUAGE MASTER required in September (chief subject French). 
Modern Methods and knowledge of Phonetics essential. Ability and willingness to 
assist with schoo! organisations a recommendation. Salary scale £180-£10-£450 


(Reading Burnham report). Initial salary according to experience.—Apply 
. 8. CLAYTON, Head-master. 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


| hae 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMANISTIC STUDIES, 





Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
Initial salary £350. Candidates must be well qualified to undertake work of 
University standard. A knowledge of Economics or experience in Adult Educa- 
tion would be a recommendation. Further particulars may be obtained on 


application to the SECRETARY, Technical College, Huddersfield. 








ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, WATFORD. 
Required for Boys’ School, September Term :— 
1. MASTER.—Graduate. English, History and Latin. Senior School. 


te 


- MASTER.—Junior Form Work and some Senior Scripture and Arithmetic. 
. MASTER.—Junior School. Form Subjects, Class-singing, and to act as 
Organist of School Chapel. 
. MISTRESS.—Junior School. Charge of Lowest Form. 
Study and Elementary French desirable. 
Slight supervision duty. Interest in Games desirable. 
qualifications and i. eee 
A 


> 


Handwork, Naturs 


Salary according t. 


Apply Rev. RTLEY PARKER, Head-Master. 
i | UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION ~ COMMITTER. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted in September: (4) MATHEMATICAL MASTER for Junior an! 
*Middle Forms: (6) MASTER to take FRENCH and ENGLISH with Middle ant 
Junior Forms. 
Scale. 
Pass Graduates ° 
Honours Graduates . -- £220 4 £420 
Post Graduates, Secondary trained, £20 added to minimum. Ful! allowancs 
for years of service. A lications should be sent as early as possible to O. 
BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education, from whom application forms and scale 
of salaries may be obtained upon receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope 


U> OF BRI 


BRISTOL. 
OF EDUCATION. 

The University invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTU BER 
in EDUCATION. Salary £300. The Lecturer will be attached to the women’ 
side of the department, and will, if possible, be eg og to take up her work 
in September.—Full particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to 
whom applications, with testimonials, should be sent not later than July 7th. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
MUIR HALL of RESIDENCE, ‘accommodating 30 WOMEN STUDENTS 
A LADY WARDEN is required for above. September, 1920. Previous 
experience in University Hostel or as House Mistress in girls’ schoo! a recom 
mendation. Minimum salary £100 with board. 
a particulars apply to the HON. SECRETARY, Edin- 
burg 2 


YNECRETARY OR REGISTRAR 
Ss Wanted, employment as Private Secretary or as Secretary or Registrar tu 
School, College, Society, Hospital, Charitable Institution or Company, by a 
gentleman until recentiy Secretary to a Government Department, for several 
years a practising barrister, acquainted with the law of Charities, versed in 
educational affairs, author of several books, experienced in organization and 
propaganda, and a contributor to the Press.—Apply GRAVES, 86 Lexhan 
Gardens, London, W. 8 


OC ORNWALL 
CAMELFORD 


Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER for Middle Form to teach 
General Subjects. Physical Exercises and Singing essential. 

{nitial salary £180 to £230, according to previous experience. 

———, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to the Head-Maste: 
Mr. C. E. LE! ISE, Grammar School, Camelford. 


Dated. d June, 1920. 


(HRISTS, S COLLEGE 
CHRISTCHURCH 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 
£200 £400 





iV E R Re te 
DEPARTMENT | 


2 George Square, 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
~ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








GRAMMAR 
NEW ZEALAND. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

Applications are invited by the governing body of Christ’s College for the 
position of Head-Master. he salary attached to the post is £1,250 with fre 
house. Applicant must be a University man and a Communicant of the Churci: 
of England, but not necessarily in Orders. The appointment is for a term ot 
7 years determinable on payment of one year’s salary. Passage paid to New 


SCHOOL, 


Zealand. 

Forms of a and further particulars can be obtained at the OF FICH 
of the HIG JOMMISSIONER for NEW ZEALAND, 415 Strand, London, 
W.C. Applications accompanied by testimonials must be received by August 7th 
next. 

June 23rd, 1920. 


—— AN ANGLO-ORIENTAL COLLEGE, Aligarh, 
United Provinces, India.—The College desires to appoint TWO PRO- 
FESSORS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, of whom one should, if possible, bu 

ae also to teach Philosophy. Salary Rs. 5,400 a year (£540 at 2s. per rupee), 

rising to Rs. 9,600 a year. Applications (6 copies) must be received not later 
than first post on 15th July, 1920, by S. AFTAL, Esq., a oi the Council 
of the Secretary of State for india, india Ollie, 5.W.1, trom whom further 


particulars may be obtained. Pe a oh oe 
QT. LEON ARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDR EW’S.- Wante d, 
K September, a MISTRESS to teach French and, if possible, German 





Iti alian, preferably the iatter. Degree, whether Kritish or foreign, essential ; 
experience desirable. Standard that of the Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate or the Cambridge Uigher Local.—Particulars on application to the 
HE AD-MISTRESS 38. 


FOR SEPTEMBER TERM.—- 


Ms TERS W ANTED 

(1) Sixth Form Classics, also Form Masters PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ( 
Specialists in General Subjects County Schools. (3) All Subjects, Gamos, etc., 
Prep. Schools. MANY SENIOR and JUNLOR POSTS, good salaries. —FUTURE 
CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept. 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


E\RAINED TEACHER (Graduate preferre ed) re quired for 
Mission High School in Lahore, India. Able to prepare up to the Inter- 
mediate standard and in full sympathy with missionary work. Salary £13v. 
Passage paid for five years’ agreement. Also TWO fully qualified KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS with Higher Froebel certificate—Write 33 Surrey Street, 


Strand, W.C. 2. nee pees 
ou NTRY or - Se ~aside. ‘Expert LADY SEC RETARY, 10 
years’ literary and commercial experience, seeks re-engagement, privat ’ 


or in good office. Shorthand, typewriting, languages, indexing, rese arch, etc. 
—Write Box 1010, The Spectatur, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. “2. 
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Applications are invited for the undermentioned vacancies. 

Applications should be submitted in covers marked “€.A.” and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7. SCOTTISH candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, 
Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8S.W.1. INDIAN candidates 
for vacancies in India should apply to their local GOVERNMENTS in INDIA, 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Pay will normally be according to the revised Scale of Salaries, which starts 
at or below the age of 25 with Rs. 400 a month rising to Rs. 1,250 a month after 
nbout 20 years’ service. The initial pay of candidates over 25 will be fixed 
necording to their age and qualifications. There are also selection grades rising 
to Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,750 a month. Selected candidates of non-Indian domicile 
will receive in addition to pay an Overseas Allowance ranging from Re. 150 to 
Ks. 250 a month. Members of the Indian Educational Serviec may be selected 
for the appointment of Director of Public Instruction : there is one such appoint- 
ment in each province on pay reaching in mst cases a maximum of Rs. 2,750 
or Rs. 3,000 a month. Full particulars of the revised scale of salaries and further 
details as to the individual appointments may be obtained from the Board of 
Mducation or the Scottish Education Department. 

(1) CENTRAL PROVINCES.—THREE HEAD MASTERS for Government 
High Schools, probably at (a) Amraoti; (b) Jubbulpore, and (c) Hoshangabad, 
w ih be required to undertake some teaching—mainly in English. One Head- 
Master should be familiar with the Boy Scout Movement. 

(2) NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE.—TWO HEAD-MASTERS 

Government High Schools. (a) Kohat and (6) Dera Ismail Khan. 
Additional allowance of Rs. 100 a month conditional on passing the Higher 
standard Examination in Pashtu. Will be required to undertake some teaching- 
mainly in English. 

(8) CENTRAL PROVINCES.—VICE-PRINCIPAL, Rajkumar 
Raipur Residential College for the relatives of Feudatory Chiefs. 

Young Public School man, good at games. Free quarters will be provided in 
retarn for assistance in superintending boarding arrangements and general life 
of a. 

(*) BENGAL.—Hastings House School, Calcutta. 

sidential School for Indian boys. (a) HEAD-MASTER ; 
MASTER. 

Graduates in Honours of a British University. Public School experience. 

Assistant Master should be qualified to teach Mathematics and Science. Tem- 

rary appointments up to end of 1922. Uniform inclusive salary for Head- 

aster, who should be at least 30 years of age. Rs. 1,250 a month, with furnished 
married quarters. Free furnished quarters will also be provided for Assistant 


OF C IOnN. 





for 


College, 


(b) ASSISTANT 


iter. 

6) BIHAR and ORISSA.—(a) INSPECTOR of ECROPEAN SCHOOLS and 

GISTRAR of EXAMINATIONS. (6) INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS. 

(6) MADRAS.-—Presidency College, Madras. (a) PROFESSOR of ENGLISH 
(Philological). Should be acquainted with Gothic, Old and Middle English, and 
able to teach up to standard of Final Honours School at Oxford. (b) 
ADDITIONAL PROFESSOR of ENGLISH (Literary). Should be familiar 
with English verse and prose from 15th to 19th century. 

(7) CENTRAL PROVINCES.—(a) TWO PROFESSORS of ENGLISH (1 for 
King Edward College, Amraoti). Should be graduates with Honours in English. 
(0) JUBBULPORE TRAINING COLLEGE PROFESSOR of ENGLISH, who 
will also be VICE-PRINCIPAL. Should be a graduate with Honours in English 
foreign languages, and famillar with modern methods of language teaching. 

8) PUNJAB.—Central Training College, Lahore. 

ROFESSOR of LANGUAGE TEACHING to deal with methods of language 


Rg 


instruction and assist in the teaching of English. Should be familiar with 
Phonetics and modern methods of foreign language teaching. 
(9) PUNJAB.—Government College, Lahore. PROFESSOR of PHYSICS. 


Will be given opportunities for undertaking research work, and will be expected 
to initiate students in research methods. 

(10) BURMA.—Government College, Rangoon. PROFESSOR of PHYSICS. 

Should hold high Honours Degree in Science and have taken Physics as special 
rubject. Interest In games desirable. Will receive the benefit of the House 
Allowance Scheme, and also a Burma Allowance. 

(11) BOMBAY.—Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 

PROFESSOR of BOTANY. 

Commencing pay Rs. 750 a month for candidate with special qualifications, 
Will receive the benefit of the Bombay House Allowance Scheme. 

(12) BENGAL.—Sibpur Civil Engineering College. 

PROFESSOR of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and JSUPERINTENDENT 
f WORKSHOPS. Should have taken Mechanical Science Tripos, Cambridge, 
vor equivalent degree or diploma, and possess practical experienc 

Commencing pay Rs. 750 a month (plus Overseas Allowance Rs. 
case of candidate with non-Indian domicile) for candidate with special qualifica- 
tions. Free quarters provided. 

(13) UNITED PROVINCES.—Thomason Civil Engineering Ccllege, Roorkee. 

PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS. Should be especially qualified in applied 
mechanics and able to lecture on sound, light and heat. Quarters seovilied at 
rental of Rs. 68 a month. 

NOT IN THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

(14) BENGAL.—Sibpur Civil Engineering College. INSTRUCTOR in 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. Should have had experience in a Mechanical 
Kngineer’s Drawing Office, and be capable of producing finished drawings of 
~pecial machinery from rough sketches. 

Commencing salary Rs. 400, rising to Rs, 700 a month. 
House Allowance of Rs. 75 a month 

(16) MADRAS.—MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR. Will be attached to 
the inspector of European and Training Schools. Should hold Teacher's Final 
Certificate in Woodwork, City and Guilds of London Inst. or equivalent diploma, 
und have at least 3 years’ teaching experience. 

Commencing salary Rs. 400, rising to Rs. 500 a month. 

(16) BENGAL,—Caleutta Government Commercial Institute. 

PRINCIPAL. Will be required to undertake some teaching. Should be a 
raduate of a British University with experience of commercial education. 
Knowledge of economics or actual business experience desirable, In addition to 
pay on the Indian Educational Service Scale the Officer appointed will receive a 
Principal's allowance of Rs. 150 a month. 

(17) LUCKNOW.—CANNING COLLEGE. 

(a) SECOND PROFESSOR of ENGLISH. 

Applicants should have a high Honours Degree (preferably with Philosophy 
in the Course) of a British University, and experience in teaching will be an 






Free quarters, or 





additional qualification of importance. 
(6) PROFESSOR of ECONOMICS 


Applicants should have a high Honours Degree of a British University, and 
«xperience in teaching will be an additional qualification of importance. 

Salary for both posts, 500-50-1,000 Rs. per mensem, with benefit of Provident 
Fund (8 per cent. from staff and 12 per cent. from College). 

(c) PROFESSOR of PHYSICS. 

Salary 650-50-1,000 Rs. per mensem with benefit of Provident Fund (8 per cent, 
from staff and 12 per cent. from College). Applicants should have a high Honours 
Degree of a British University, and experience in teaching and in Laboratory 
management will be an additional qualification of importance. The College has 
2x well equipped Physics Laboratory, and the range of work is defined by the 
requirements of the Allahabad University up to the M.Sc. Standard in Physics. 

(7) PROFESSOR of BOTANY. 

Salary 500-50-1,000 Rs. per mensem with Provident Fund (8 per cent. from 
staff and 12 per cent. from College). Applicants should have a high Honours 
Degree in Botany of a British University, and experience in teaching and in 
Laboratory management will be an additional qualification of importance. The 
range of work is from the requirements of the course in Biology for the Inter- 
mediate Science Examination of the Allahabad University to the B.Sc, and the 
M.Se. in Botany. 

(18) ALLAHABAD 

PROFESSOR MODERN 

Che holder of the Chair will be re 


UNIVERSITY. 

INDIAN HISTORY. 
quired to devote himself to a study of a definite 
and to lecture thereon. 
Agreement in first instance for five 


of 


of Modern Indian istors 


Salary, 1,200 Rs. a mouth. years. 





0a monthin | 





EDUCATION 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 


alates COMMITTEE. 


Sagueetions are invited for the position of LECTURER (man or woman) 
in MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry). Applicants must 
be graduates, with high qualifications in the required subjects, and preference -will 
be given to those who have had special training and experience in teaching. 
Salary according to scale, £300—15—£450 per annum for man, and £240—15— 
£370 for woman, non-resident. Previous service may be recognized in fixing 
initial salary. 

Letters of application, together with copies of recent testimonials, and names 
of referees, must reach the undersigned not later than Friday, 16th July next. 

Particulars of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL of 
the College. HERBERT REED, 

Education Offices, Chief Education Officer. 

15 John Street, Sunderland. 
19th June, 1920. 


[A8iineton ‘EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: L. W. TAYLOR, M.A. (Oxon.). 





STANT MASTER (Graduate) to take charge 
Salary scale £240 to £450. Full recognition for 


Required in September, 
of Advanced Course Physics. 
approved service elsewhere. 

Interest in Games and other outdoor activities desirable. 

Application should be made at once on printed form, which may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. H. WHALLEY, 
pony, Reg of Education and Secretary, Education Office, Darlington, 
June 14th, 1920. 


ID RLINGTON 


Required in September, SCLENCE MISTRESS, Graduate, with good Chemistry 
and either Physics or Botany. Salary scale £180 to £300 by annual increments 
of £10, full allowance for approved service elsewhere. 

_ Application should be made at once on printed form which may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
H. WHALLEY, Acting Director of Education and Secretary, Education Office, 
Darlington, June 14th, 1920. 


] y RLINGTON 
‘ CENTRAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Graduate), with special 
qualifications in French and who has had residence abroad. Scale of salary 
£180 to £280. Full allowance for approved service elsewhere. Applications 
should be made on or before July idth, 1920, on printed form which can be 
obtained from the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope.—A. C. BOYDE, Director of Education and Secretary, Education 
Office, Darlington. June &th, 1920, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


AND 








The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY. Commencing salary £250 per annum, with 
annual increments. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 
tions with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received on or 
before Thursday, July Ist, 1920. 

University College, 

Cardiff. 

June 9th, 1920. 


B [RK BECK 


The Governors invite applications for the undermentioned posts :— 


D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 


LLEG@GE. 





PART-TIME ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. £200. 
PART-TIME ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH. £200. 


Candidates should possess an Honours degree. 
Full particulars and forms of application will be forwarded on receipt of an 
addressed envelope. G. F. TROUP HORNE, 
Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. Secretary. 
YNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
} LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCE AND STATISTICS. 
Applications are invited for the above appointment, which will be made at 
an initial salary not exceeding £400 a year, and increasing according to scale. 
—Applications should be sent not later than Ist July next to the REGISTRAR, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
The Council is about to appoint TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in 
FRENCH. Stipend £300, Applications should be sent not later than 7th July 
next to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 











ryywo GENTLEWOMEN wanted in Autuma to run SMALL 

HOUSE near Eaton Square. House fitted with all latest labour-saving 
devices. Own bathroom and sitting-room. Adequate leisure. Your in family. 
Lady nurse.—Apply Box 1009, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2. 

ADY PRINCIPAL wanted for HOCKERILL TRAIN. 

ING COLLEGE, Bishop’s Stortford (120 students). Applicant must 
be single, graduate, and C. of E. Stipend £550 with board and residence 
Applications, stating age, experience, qualifications, with three testimonials, sent 
before July 7th, to Rev. F. A. REDWOOD, Bishopscourt, Chelmsford. 


{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 








/ date information on every branch of werk for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 6 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


N EW 


R.W.5. 


U 





ENGLISH ART CL B. 
62nd EXHIBITION, June 7-July 3. 
GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall East, 10-6. 


LECTURES, d&e. 
E TF iz. a2 COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. _ 
Students are prepared for the Arte and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held annually in April, 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westficld College, 


S 


Hampstead, N.W. 
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HE ARS VIVENDI  SY¥YSTEM|DENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 


Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiracory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. ‘Bre athing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 

NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, | W. 1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TNNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdewne Road. Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatom eon” and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, Fees £140 a year.— For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


J,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. ~<* William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Scholar, 08 Loan ag and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the 0 the Principal, iss . LAWRENCE. 


T NTENDING saa and PRESENT-DAY HOUSE- 

KEEPING. Short comprehensive COURSES in cooking, housewifery, 

laundry, ete. Also tonger courses Inciuding gardening, dairy, poultry and bee- 
keeping, etc.—Mrs. HUBBARD, Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex. 


pe EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC eoowerty. 
5 ATHOLL CRESCENT. 
FORTY-SIXTH SESSION, “1920- 1921. 

The following Courses of Training can be taken 

I. TRAINING for TEACHERS in CREST. LAU NDRY WORK, and 
AOUSEWIFERY. 2 years and 2 term 

. TRAINING for TEACHERS of YEEDLEW ORK, DRESSMAKING, 

and MILLINERY—2 years. 

lil. HOUSEWIFE’S TRAINING—6 months. 

IV. HOUSEKEEPER'S T BAlEIEe —6 months. 

V. COOK’S CERTIFICATE—3 months. 

VI. LAUNDRY MANAGERESS'S "CERTIFIC ATE—4 mont! 

VII. TRAINING for PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES for CHILDRE N—6 
months. 

Students are received for any number of selected lessons in Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and Courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, etc. 

The School is recognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Education 
Department, and the Teacher's Diploma is recognized by the Education Boards 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

There are five Boarding Houses for Students In connection with the School. 

There is a large demand for women holding the Diplomas and Certificates of 
this School, and students have no difficulty in obtaining suitable situations 
at good salaries, 

Full prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, who will give additional information and will advise as to the most 


suitable courses, 
B® Sestexct O R C H A 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
AWKHURST, KENT. 

Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; 1st Class R.11.3, 
ixamination). 

Vice-Principal: Miss WAL ROND- SKINNER (late Tecturer, Studley College ; 
Ist Class R.H.S, Examination). 

Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R.H.3. 
Examination. Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made, —Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, [Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Ful! theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notablo Successes in Examinations, Beekeo ing, 

Marketing, Frult- “preserving. —For iNustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPA Ss. 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive ey aad = Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Half-term 14th June.—Prospectus of RIDLEY PEAKE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. 

















R D 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
St “MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 
A School for Girls, with special endowments for Daughters of the 
Clergy. Fees for Daughters of Laymen, £40 per term. 
The School stands well above the sea in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., London. 
For prospectus apply to the SEU RET ARY. 


rI\HE GR RANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


L INGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Term began oe th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. BATCHELOR (Oxi. Hons.), 
aan Tel.: 7 Cirayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
° Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 


Mistress, rd 
H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “Watford 616." 
HARROW. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


wa 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College emt al Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


= 








HINDHEAD. 














FOREIGN. 
| gg a ene in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 
for Elder Girls, LES raya ay LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabls 
tbouse. Tenals court. Escort —y London,—For ius, Pros. apply to Principal, 





Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue dy Morges 34. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets = should write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new ations, with full illustrated descrip: 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Strost, London, W.1, 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

















Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
7.2. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
thould be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, MW. 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3, 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
2} miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head- gh 


H. M. RUSH, 
(Formerly Head-Master cf Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 
nd 
x. @. BU RTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Boys will be pre pared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 


BOARDE RS, W ERKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clerg v. 
Further particulars and co) vies of the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 





from Messrs. L. and L. L. BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 
TesWiew SCHOOL 
Headmaster : Rev. E. C. SHERWOOD, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 6th and 7th. 


Entrance Scholarship for Boarders and other Scholarships. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


| \ ] ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea). —Pupils 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions, 4} acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. 
care for delicate or oa ae boys.—Apply “W.,” c/o J. & J. 
143 Cannon Street, E.C 


“EREFOR D Ss CHOOL—tTerm began . April 21st. 

Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 

of seven or eight SCHOLARSHIPS, maximum value £70, will be held in July.— 
For further information or prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Dr. CREES. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ge ae ag oe class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


| BINGDON SCHOOL, ania —Public ‘School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine a including Chapel, Laboratorics, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c ‘ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swinmoning, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £6). 
Entrance ‘Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


—Public School 
EXAMINATION, 


Special 
PATON, 




















(ee CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.- 
of 270 boarders. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
July 19-21.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
| | leanne —Recent Successes Bained by Pupils of 
Mr, P, H,. L. EVANS, 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52, 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 35, 
Apply Strling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


STUDENT'S ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 





POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 

EXAMINATIONS, 

Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), 
Road, Bournemouth. — 


IFWITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M. A. 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, has vacancies 
from September for three R ESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for Universities, etc. 
—St. Clair, Broadstairs. Kent. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Mess J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date psy of theo BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTOKs, will be Feues to AID PARENTS sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORM ATION. 


Freshficld, 55 Christchurch 





The age of the a district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be ee. 
JIL& PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Streot, London, EU. 4, 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 
— Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full yarticulars of their 
ge yy (age of pupils, locality preferred, raogs 
JUTORS ees, &c.) to 
T . Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Tducational Agents, who are largely res onsiblo’ for tha 


teachi 
Offices—158-162 oxronh 


staffs of the most important schools, ani thus ablo 
y information difficult to obtain elsewhcra. 


ST., LONDON, W. L Telephone—1136 Museum, 
({HOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRIN =? co., 
36 Eackville Strect, Piccadilly, Wels. Wis Regent 4926, 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMEN . 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
aro looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famillcs, 
NO- CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


“AUTHORS » TYPEWRITING, &c. 


E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 

GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experlence of a recently e nrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, ‘“ How to Make Moncey with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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rF\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladics quickly prepare’ for Journal. 
{etic end Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 
i ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
7 charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Scrials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Anthois’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knigutrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C. 4 


‘A UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 


LITER ARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
kets.—Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., E.C.4. 





riNYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), Near Charing Cross 

Station, Within a few minutes’ walk of Wat Office, Admiralty, and othe 

Government Offices, Law Courts and Westminster. T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
] OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR.—800 feet 


above sea. Motor-house and stable. A very few vacancies still left, 
Apply “ CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. 


TOURS. 
| gee ye SOCIAL TOURS.—July 3rd: Dolomite Moun- 


tains. Scene of Italian victories. 4 weeks, 65 .gns. September: 
Art Cities of North Italy. 4 weeks, 75 gns. Autumn: Itafy, Algeria-Tunisia, 


Egypt. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


» * : “ weniien 
S * ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
Yor THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
President—The Right Hon. The EAKL SPENCER, K.G, 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds, 

Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 

Private rooms with pee attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
grounds can be arranged. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at 

MOULTON PARK, 

two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplics 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, N. WALES. 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a Park of 351 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the finest 
scenery in North Walce. 
Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
can hate, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, 8t. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
] ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager. Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W-C.2. 
i; AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
london, W. 1. 
4 QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £590,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


I EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 








1 LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Wold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 
8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturere, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Estd, 100 years, 


| LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
tin.—2s.. 3s. 6d., or 63. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 


Road, Sheffield. 


OOKS.—Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, illus, by 
F 15 beautiful Studies, 5s. 6d., pub. 21s.; Rabelais Works, 1901, 5 vols. 
in English, 21s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with extraordinary 
illus. by tive Artists, Ist Ed., 128. 6d.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, 35s.; George Eliot’s Works, Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s. ; Chas. 
Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; Norwood Young's Napoleon 
at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., profusely illus., 21s. ; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; Prints and Drawings by F. Brangwyn, £2 12s. 6d. ; Kirkman’s 
British Bird Book, 4 vols., folio, 1911, £5; 100,000 Books in stock. Cata- 
logues on application.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, Wanted, Encyclop. Brit., 29 vols., Last Ed., India paper, £25 offered, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Establiched 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capita!, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000. ‘Together 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee oe oe oe ee 


— 
«+ £10,070,000 





£5,070 009 
£5,000,000 


Tota! Issued Capital and Reserve; .. os ee oe 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throuzhout the Australian 
Etates, and Dominion of New Zealand 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 





ARE YOU SUFFERING 
FROM URIC ACID? 


THE ONLY WAY TO ESCAPE GOUTINESS. 








Of all the bad habits which the system is liable to fall into 
none 1s so prevalent in civilised countries as the gouty habit 
This is the tendency which results in the system getting im- 
pregnated with uric acid—the cause of all gouty trouble—and 
it is a tendency which, in the majority of cases, has been 
handed down from some ancestor. ‘ 

In its early stages this gouty habit seldom causes its victims 
any serious inconvenience. In fact, its first manifestations are 
hardly apparent to those unacquainted with its vagaries. The 
misleading tendency of these early signs is largely responsible 
for the fact that many people become very gouty, although all 
_ oe imagining themselves the least gouty persons in the 

orld. 

: Have you ever asked yourself if uric acid is making vou ill? 
Can you give a negative answer to the following questions? 


SIGNS OF COMING GOUT. 

Do you suffer from pain after meals, indigestion, flatulence, 
acidity, heartburn? Are your limbs often cold and numb? 
Are you subject {o pains and swellings in the joints? Tingling, 
numbness, or dull aches and sharp pains or stiffness in the 
muscles, especially when the weather is bad gr you have over- 
exerted yourself? Are you troubled with irritation and burn- 
ing on the skin, and small lumps on arms, ankles, outer rim 
of the ear, or eyelids? 

If you have any of these symptoms—which are the commonest 
of those attendant on the early stages of the gouty habit—you 
have positive proof that uric acid is present to a dangerous 
extent in your system, and that you need a uric acid solvent 
and eliminant, such as Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Any of these symptoms shows that your liver and kidneys 
have, to some extent, failed in their vital operation of filtering 
urie acid out of the blood, and that you are on the high road 
to one or other of the serious uric acid diseases, such as gout, 
rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism, with their distressing 
pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in the 
joints; gouty eczema, that disfiguring affliction of the skin; 
lumbago, with its persistent and intense pain in the loins; 
sciatica, an acute pain extending from the hips down the thighs 
and knees, and often causing lameness; stone and gravel, con- 
sisting of crystalline deposits of uric acid compounds in the 
kidneys and bladder, which cause agonising pains and prostrat- 
ing illness; or neuritis, which from numbness or tingling in 
the muscles of the arm develops into very severe pain. 

THE IDEAL GOUT REMEDY. 

Do not ve misled, as countless sufferers have been. It is a 
terribly common error to neglect the early signs of goutiness, 
or to try to relieve them by means of remedies or treatments 
which cannot have the slightest direct effect upon uric acid. 
The one and only remedy that can bring relief even in the 
gravest uric acid ills is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

They are composed of the most powerful uric acid solvents 
known to medical science. Whether in the earliest stage of 
uric acid trouble or the most chronic form of the worst uric 
acid disease, Bishop’s Varalettes are the one rational and 
absolutely successful remedy, because they are the only remedy 
which has the power of penetrating to every part of the system 
and of removing therefrom all the uric acid and its pain- 
causing deposits. 

In the case of gout, the means of prevention is also the only 
means of relief. This is proved by the wonderful efficacy of 
Bishop’s Varalettes in cases where mistreatment or neglect has 
allowed the uric acid habit to gain a strong hold. The gouty 
subject in this predicament may place implicit reliance on 
Bishop’s Varalettes for removing the whole of the clogging 
waste substances from the system, and affording complete relief 
from whatever form of gout may beset him. 

WHAT GOUTY PEOPLE SHOULD EAT. 

The makers of Bishop’s Varalettes have issued a very inter- 
esting little book on the subject of uric acid ailments—how to 
avoid and relieve them. This booklet has been written to be 
of as great practical value to the gouty subject as any book 
can be, and it contains just the information which 1s essential 
to sufferers from an attack of gout or to him who is threatened 
with some form of the ailment. An important feature is a com- 
plete dietary, telling the gouty subject w hat to eat, drink, and 
avoid. 

A copy will be sent willingly to any address, post free, on 
application to Alfred Bishop (Limited), 48, Spelman-street, 
London, E.1. Ask for booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may he had of chemists at the following 
prices: 25 days’ treatment, "s.; bottles, 86.; vials, 1s. 6d.; 
or from the makers, address as above, for 7s. 5d., 3s. 4d., and 
1s. 10d., post free. Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve instantly, with 
brisk effervescence, and are tasteless. 
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HEN you have to ‘‘face the 
music” or need a ‘‘lift up” 
in the course of the day, nothing 
could be better than a glass of 


ROSS'S cingerdi 
Gingerdle 
Natural Water from the world-famous deep 
_ underground Ross Spring, refreshing fruits and 
fragrant spices crushed with refined cane sugar, 


and the elfin spirit of champagne dancing 
merrily through all, represent a beverage at once 





Refreshing 
O ptimistic 
Stimulating 
Sustaining 


ROSS’S ‘ROYAL’ GINGER ALE 


the old original Ross's Royal, with the diamond-shaped label— 
ts equally delicious, and is sntended for those who prefer a 
Juller flavoured non-alcoholic beverage. We should like you to 
iry both and choose for yourself. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND. 


ARMA 
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Immediate delivery can be 
given of Crossley Cars fitted 
with all-weather bodies. 


BRITISH: MOTOR:TRADING 


CORPORATION LP 
SHOWROOMS 
20, 21 & 22, KING ST., ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Tel. : Gerrard 8800. Tel “ Brimotrade, Charles, London,” 
Depots; VARMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
GLASGOW, AND PARIS. 
HEAD OFFICE: 50, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


CONFIDENCE & ENTHUSIASM 


HE Crossley is built to meet the desires of 

those who appreciate better quality— per- 
fection of finish, and greater refinement in detail. 
It is a car in which the owner can repose implicit 
confidence, a car which arouses his enthusiasm— 
and sustains it. 


The record of the Crossley is one unbroken list of 
successes. It has proved its worth in the war, on 
the track, and in private service. It is admittedly 
the most handsome car on the road to-day and gives 
way to none on the point of reliability. 


In the words of a writer in Country Life :—‘‘ Whether 
he is swayed by elegant body design, by fine workman- 
ship, or by evidence of the greatest care exercised 
in the design of small details, the car buyer will have 
to go a long way to find a proposition offering more 
attractions than the new model Crossley.” 


B.M.T. Crossley Dealers (a list of whom will be sent on request) are 
in a position to give immediate delivery of Crossley Chassis and 
Touring Cars. Models with various types of coachwork can be 
inspected at the B.M.T. London Showrooms. ‘The B.M.T. extend 
the advantages of their service to every purchaser of a Crossley Car 
bought from a B.M.T. dealer 




















The 25-30 hp 
Crossley fitted 
with a cabriolet 
body by The 
Regent Carriage 
Co., Lid 
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NICOLL SUITS 


When wenting a suit, con't let 
price alone decide where you 
get it—-give some regard to ‘the 
quality of the materials and 
work, 


The man who bases his decision 
entirely cn price may just as 
well adopt the cheap self- 
advertisement of wearing dun- 
garee overalls—no one will ex- 
pect them to fit or look well. 


Not so with the suit, if it does 
not look well, fit well and wear 
well, good money has _ been 
theown away. 


NICOLL SUITS 


give you the best value 
throughout—good materials— 
good workmanship—good 
fitting, and consequently a 
suit good to wear, because you 
feel it is not only all a suit 
might be, but all a_ suit 
should be. 

There is the completing satisfac- 
tion that the price paid has been 
moderate, and the money well 
expended, in fact, that the suit 
is cheap in point of price, but 
exceedingly good in point of 
quality. 


H. J. NICOLL 


AND CO, LTD. 
114-120 REGENT STREET, W.1 


COTSWOLD GOLF SUIT & 22 CORNHILL, E.C.3, LONDON 
Illustrated Catalogue MANCHESTER : 10 Mosley St. 








& Patterns Post Free. LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold St. 








THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 
NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Maintenance Fund 


Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING en QUEEN. 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF LES, K.G. 
Vice-President - -—- - -— — ADMIRAL ts JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer - - -— C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee -— Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretarivs - HH. BRistOoW WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 


London Office : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 




















Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 
who have fallen 
in _Life’s 
Struggle. 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contribuiicns (crossed Barclay’s Y¥, Church Army) will be gratefully 
received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, London, W.t. 





‘mrs 
K Boots 
and Shoes 


The Footwear of 
smart cut, perfect 
fit and super finish 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
MADEIRA 


OR INFORMATION APPLY TD 


THE ROWAL Ms MAIL STEAM PACKET @ 





The 


Waifs & Strays Society 
URGENT | NEED. 


With a family of 4,4&4 children it has a 
HEAVY DEFICIT on its GENERAL FUND. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


Rov. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., Secretary, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ‘Waifs and Sira al 








THE CHURCH IN WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments. 
YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Donations may be paid either in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Government War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securities. 


Cheques to be made payable : “Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank.” 


Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund for Church in Wales, 119 Vicloria Street, 
Jenten, S.W. 1. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


— " 
Silver. Electro Plate &c. \§ 


for cleaning 


Goddard's 
Piate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ l- 24 &46 
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DACAAR HATA TTA 
2 THE E 
= (INCORPORATED A.D. 1720) = 
= 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, £.€.3 — 
= 1720—1920 @, The Governors and Court of Directors = 
= of the London Assurance Corporation send = 
= Greetings to all their business friends and ES 
= connections the world over on the occasion = 
= of their Bicentenary Celebration. = 
= @, Founded by Royal Charter on June 22nd, = 
= 1720, this great Corporation, after two hundred =| 
= years of business life, stands firmly established = 
= on the rock of proved merit. = 
= = 
= @, Its history is that of Insurance generally ; = 
= FIRE—MARINE but with however much justifiable pride its past =| 
= LIF E—ACCIDENT is recalled, the Corporation, fully conscious of =| 
= and all other classes of Insurance its responsibilities, is constantly effecting = 
= improvements compatible with safety. |= 
= = 
= Assets - £8,499,206 G, It will ever be the aim of the London = 
= Assurance Corporation, to endeavour to prove = 
= Income - £2,970,539 its utility to the general public, and thus to = 
= hand down to its successors what has been = 
= ° received from its predecessors—an_ organi- = 
= sation second to none for safe and reliable = 
= BRANCHES AND AGENCIES insurance of every kind of business and private 2 
= Se risk, satisfactory in all respects to the Assured = 
= INVITED. QUOTATIONS for all as well as to the Assurer. E 
= kinds of RISKS upon application = 
= = 
= The Corporation has granted Fire, Life and Marine Insurances for — 
Tl UROLOOO OOOO OOOO UOTTATTO COTO ETAT (fa 
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The League of Languages: 


There is one Book, and only one Book, which has been 
printed in languages spoken by seven-tenths of the population 
of the world, and has thus become the common property of 
mankind. The British and Foreign Bible Society has already 
sent out the Gospel in more than 520 different forms of speech. 


Of these languages 300 did not even possess an alphabet 
until they were reduced to written form in order that more 
members of the human family might receive God's Word, 
each in his mother tongue. The Bible Society goes on pub- 
lishing the Gospel in some new language on an average 
once every six or seven weeks. 


Men not only speak in many tongues and dialects, but 
write in many alphabets. For printing the Scriptures the 
Bible Society employs more than sixty different sets of 
characters. These include the ideograms of China, the ancient 
alphabets of Syria and Hindustan, the Gothic and Slavonic 
letters of mid-Europe, and our familiar Roman type. Through 
this great co-operative institution, the Church secures and 
safeguards the printing of the Word of God. 


Christian missionaries confess, with Bishop Steere, that 
all their work “is unsound, apart from a vernacular Bible.” 
The Bible Society provides them with editions of the Scriptures 
in almost all the versions they need; and does this prac- 
tically without cost to the Missions themselves. 


To think of the Bible Society as wealthy is a complete 
mistake. It is managed by a committee of laymen, and 
worked on thoroughly economical lines. But out of every 
£1 which it expended last year in producing and distributing 
the Scriptures, only about 7s. came back to it from the 
proceeds of sales. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries at the Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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The 
Wine 
of the 


Apple 


There is no more deli- 
cfous and health-pro- 
moting summer bever- 
age than Whiteway’s 
Whimple Cyder. This 
pure and delightful 
Cyder is made under the 
most hygienle condi- 
tions from the expressed 
juice of the choicest 
Devon apples, It is 
carefully and scientific- 
ally fermented, and un- 


infinitely 
delicious and healthful and far 


oe WHIMPLE CYDERS are 
more 
cheaper than wines, spirits 
Hquors. Adopt a Whimple 
your summer Leverage. 


or malted 
Cyder as 


Order to-day of your Wine 
Merchant, Licensed Grocer 


LU WHUTUNAN AAI VARA SR PR RRR 4 


or Stores: or write direct like so-called “ cham- 
for Price List Ci, and name pagne cyders,”” contains 
and address of Nearest Agent no added alcohol, Sup- 
plied in Extra Dry, 
HENRY WHITEWAY isi at? fit 
Medium Sweet. Also “3 


“WOODBINE BLEND” 
—a dry brut Cyder of 
inestimable value for all 
inclined to gout, rheu- 3 
matism and other Urie =z 
Acid complaints. = 


& COMPANY, LTD., 
. . The Orchards, . . 

WHIMPLE, DEVON,  CYDRAX "—Xon-Ab 
cohotie the periect 


& 37, Albert Embankment, beverage for abetaines, '& 
= LONDON, , ZS. o2. wowen and children, = 











| WH ITEWAY'S) 
ayes CYDERS 


ty yn 


pee Wo 
A tes 


XxX | th CENTURY AND JULY 
artee. 4s. NET. 192 9 





i other important articles 
BOLSHEVIK saan AND BRITISH COMMERCIALISM. By Victor Fisugg, 
AN OMNICOMPETENT PRIME MINISTER. By WALFORD D. GrEEy 
THE GREAT BATTLE OF CAMBRAI. By Lieut.-Colonel M. F. MoTaagarr. 
rere oe) THE HUNTER REPORT. By Sir O’Moore Creaauy, VC. 


THREE MASTERS OF ENGLISH: 
(1) THE POETRY OF RALPH HODGSON. 
(2) THE GENIUS OF THOMAS HARDY. By W. M. ParKer* 
(3) A RARE TRAVELLER: W. H. HUDSON. By ERNEST Rays, 
THE SEASON OF FRENCH PORTE netieatine of Chantecler. 
By Sir Francis Piacorr, 
ILLUMINISM AND THE WORLD REVOLUTION. By Mrs. WEBSTER, 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL LIFE. By JOHN POLLOcK, 
THE POLITICAL BASIS OF TRADE UNIONISM. By the Rev. Canon Lacey, 
ae 2 i THE RED ENSIGN. By Major-General Sir Grorq 
TO a 


MORRISON OF PEKING. 
ROSE GROWING AND ROSE SHOWING. 
IN UNKNOWN SUSSEX. 


insite Constaiile & Co. Ltd. Orange Street W.C. z 





By W. H. CHrssox 


By Lieut.-Colonel LIONEL James. 
By W. MORRIS CoLiEg 
By F. BE. Green 
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The fame and circulation of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’’ are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY Contains: 
The Salving of the ‘ Ulidia.’ By Drsmonp Youne 
The Terror by Night. By an IrisHhwomay. 
Chardragup. By At Kuanzm 


Curicus Misunderstandings with regard to the Temperance 
(Scotland) Act, 1913. By Lypra Mitter Mackay 


Vignettes. By Extra MacManon 
Vi. Flynn. 

The Dreamers. By GANPaT, 

A Seeret Survey. By Rear-Admiral Boyie Somervitte, C.M.G. 


By GILBERT SINGLETON-GATES, 
By D. J. JARDINE. 


The King’s Prize Money. 
The Mad Mullah of British Somaliland. 
Musings without Method— 
The Case of Governcr Eyre—The Tragedy of Amritsar—A Piet againsi 
Europeans—General Dyer—Three Proclamations cr Four ?—Conspiracy 
or Rebellion ’—The Resuits of General Dyer’s Dismissai—Mr. George an¢ 
Krassin—Commerce or a Treaty ef Peace ?’—The Prime Minister's Twe 
Voices—Frier.ds Sacrificed te Enemies—Patrick Shaw-Stewart. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘“* Blackwood's 
Magazine” ecnt by post —- from the Publishing Office, 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


PSYCHIC RESEARCH QUARTERLY. 


Vol. 1, No. 1: July, 1920. 3s. 6d. net (post free 4s.). 
Introductory Statement. THe Eprror. 
I. Scientific Method in Psychical Research. F. C. &. 
ScuILLer, D.Se. 
II. The So-called Divining Rod. Sir W. Barrerr, F.R.S. 
111. Further Evidence of Supernormal and Possibly Discarnate 
Agency. J. Arruur Hut. 
1\. Faith and Superstition. 
= sass eed and Psychic Research. 


Lity DOUGALL. 
T. W. MircHeELt, 


VI. Immortality and the rg of Bodily Death as Philo 
sophic Problems. . A. Ricnuarpson, M.A 
VII. Reviews of Books. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and Co., Ltd., 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 





Soothing@s 
Old time” felody 


det 






pinet 


CIGARETTE 


») | Aine Old Virginia, Cork Tipped! Ovel 
16 & 20 
Also in boxes of 50 & 109 
Spinet Mixture 


22 per 2 oz. Packet. 





2a@J. HILL LTO LONDON. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK. 


Letters of Travel 
(14892-1913). 


Edition de Luxe. 
Uniform Edition. 


8vo. tos. 6d. nei. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Pocket Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. 6s. net. 
Life of Lord Kitchener. 
By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans, 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 
Life of Lord Courtney. 
By G. P. GOOCH. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Arthur Innes Adam. 
(Captain, the Cambridgeshire Regiment), 1894-1916. A 
Record founded on his Letters. By ADELA MARION 
ADAM. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. tos, 6d. net. 
(Bowes & Bowes: Cambridge.) 


The Grenadier Guards in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK 
PONSONBY (late Grenadier Guards). With an Intro- 


duction by Lieut.-General THE EARL, OF CAVAN. 
With Photogravure Portraits and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 


£3 38. net. 





Flag and Fleet. 
How the British Navy Won the Freedom of the Seas. By 
WILLIAM WOOD, Lieutenant-Colonel, Canadian Militia. 
With a Preface by Admiral of the Fleet, EARI, BEATTY, 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
sewed. 3s. net. 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge. 
By OWEN WISTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ Mr. Wister, above all, has humour 
and kindliness on his side. It would be impossible to have 
accomplished his task with greater charm.” 


The Power of Prayer. 
Being a selection of Walker Trust Essays, with a Study 
of the Essays as a Religious and Theological Document, 
Edited by the Right Rev. W. P. PATERSON, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, and 
DAVID RUSSELL, of the Walker Trust. 8vo. 18s. net. 


What Religion Is. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL:D., Fellow of 
the British Academy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A More Christian Industrial 


Order. sy HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, Minister in the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church and Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, 1916-1918. By S. ALEX- 
ANDER, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Manchester. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


A Critical History of Greek 
Philosophy. 


By W. ‘¢. STACE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book provides a complete account of Greek philosophy 
from Thales to the Neo-Platonists. 


National Governments and the 
World War. by FREDERIC A. 066, 
of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin, and 
CHARLES A. BEARD, Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, New York City. 8vo. 16s. net. 
*,* Send for Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming Books 
with Descriptive Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. W.C. 2, 


Professor 





Cambridge Anibersity Press 


PROF, EDDINGTON ON EINSTEIN 


Space, Time and Gravitation. An outline of 
the general Relativity Theory. By A. 8S. EDDINGTON, 
M.A., M.Sc., F.R.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 
a frontispiece. 15s net. 

By his theory of relativity Albert Einstein has provoked a revolution o 
thought in physical science, and Prof. Eddington aims at giving an account 
of the theory without introducing anything very technical in the way of 
mathematics, physics, or philosophy. The first nine chapters interpret 
@ clear-cut theory, accepted in all its essentials by a large and growing 
school of physicists ; Chapters X and XI deal with very recent advances ; 
- ee last chapter contains the author’s own speculations on the meaning 
of nature. 


The Concept of Nature.  arner Lectures 
delivered in Trinity College, Cambridge, November, 1919 

By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 14s net- 

This volume forms a companion book to the author's previous work 

An Enquiru concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge. The object of 

both is to lay the basis of a natural philosophy which is the necessary 
presupposition of a reorganized speculative physics, but the present work 
keeps closer to certain fields of philosophy and physics to the exclusion ot 
mathematics, While expressing o_o of the value of Einstein’: 
work on general relativity, Dr Whitehead does not accept all his theories 


The Group Mind, By w. mcDOUGALL, F.R.S. 
Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy, University of Oxford. 
Royal 8vo. 2ls net. Cambridge Psychological Library. 

In this sequel to his Introduction to Sociul Psychology, the author sketches 
the principles of collective psychology, and applies these principles to the 
interpretation of national life and character. The work is scientific, rather 
than philosophiczl, in that it aims at stating the facts and principles oi 
social life as it is and has been, without expressing an opinion as to what it 
should be. 


Psychoneuroses of War and Peace. 
Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
the University of London. By MILLAIS CULPIN, M.D. 
(Lond.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lecturer in Psychoneuroses, 
London Hospital. Demy 8vo. 10s net. 

The prevalence of psychoneuroses during the Great War has furnished 
ample and valuable material for study Although the author's materia 
is derived almost entirely from military hospitals, its interpretation is ol 
wider scope, and the observations recorded have their use in aiding the 
understanding of cases in civil life 


The Cambridge British Flora. sy c. &. 
MOSS, D.Sc., M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., Professor of Botany 
at the University College, Johannesburg, University of 
South Africa. Assisted by specialists in certain genera, 
and illustrated from drawings by E. W. Hunnybun. 
Voiume Lil, Portulacaceae to Fumariaceae. Imperial 
4to. With 191 plates. In one volume (plates interspersed with 
text), canvas back, paper boards, £7 7s net; quarter- 
morocco, £11 net. Or in 2 parts (plates and text separately 
bound), canvas back, paper boards, £6 15s net; quarter- 
morocco, £12 net, 


The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
Translated and explained by J. T. SHEPPARD, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

The purpose of Mr Sheppard’s translation is to give a faithful version 
which, if it be read in the light of his commentary, will help the reader tc 
see more clearly the qualities of Sophocles. Mr Sheppard’s method is thi 
study of the normal Greek ideas, and he hopes to prove that Sophocles, by 
playing on a set of simple and familiar notions, has created a poem whos: 
meaning is not disputable, and a drama in which every part contributes t 
the tragic beauty of the whole. 


A History of Persian Literature under 


Tartar Dominion (4.D. 1265-1502). By EF. G. 
BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., Sir Thomas 
Adams’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 12 illustrations. 
35s net. 

The present work is in fact, if not in name and form, a continuation o! 
the same author's Literary History of Persia (2 vols.), previously published 
In this volume the author has been able to reproduce in many cases the 
original Persian texts on which his translations are based. 








Initia Ambharica. An introduction to spoken 
Amharic. By C. H. ARMBRUSTER, M.A., H.M. Consul 
for North-West Ethiopia. Part Il, Amharic-English 
Vocabulary, Vol 1(H—S.) Demy 8vo. £4 4s net. 


A Manualofthe Bengali Language. »; 
J. D. ANDERSON, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages. 


Verses from Fen and Fell. sy THomaAs 
THORNELY, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall. Second 
edition, revised anu enlarged. Large crown 8vo. 5s 6d net. 


“We are glad to see an enlarged edition of a collection of poems so 
scholarly, so wise, and so agreeably handled, which have, moreover, a 
distinction of subject.”—The Times 





Fetter Cane, Condon, €.€. 4: C.F. Clay, Manager 
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Preliminary announcement :— 


PLAIN ENGLISH 


(with which is incorporated 


“The Academy,” founded 1869) 
edited by 


LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


First Number will appear on 
9th July, price 9d weekly. 





Order your copy NOW. 





THE NORTH BRITISH PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 


Children’s Era Handbook. 

“MAKERS OF TO-MORROW.” 

AKE - ai 
THE SCHOOLMASTER says :— 

‘‘ The ‘ makers of to-morrow’ are the children of ‘to-day,’ so 
that the publication of this most remarkable book, which treats 
of every phase of young life from the view-point of the parent, 
pastor, teacher, and social reformer, marks an era in the life 
of the nation—the ‘ Children’s Era.’”’ 

THE CHILD says :— 

“The book is unique, and provides a treasure-house, arma- 
mentarium, and workshop, where reliable weapons, effective 
tools, and all other requisites for successful work in the great 
cause of child welfare can be found.” 

OTHER PRESS AND PUBLIC NOTICES :— 


** Epoch-making.”” ‘ An encyclopaedia.’’ ‘ Invaluable.” 
“ Unique.” ‘‘ Among the ‘ great books’ on my shelves.” 


** Makers of To-morrow.” 


Edited by T. VIVIAN-REES. 173 pages, 4 beautiful Illustra- 
tions. Published by the National Sunday School Union, 57 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 2, at 1s, 6d., cost price. Obtainable 
through all booksellers. 





Second Edition Now Ready with New Preface. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION 
By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, M.A. 
With a large number of Maps and Illustrations, 
Price 31s. 6d. net. 


“It is impossible to do justice here to a moving panorama 
such as an ancient buccaneer could scarcely have matched.” 
—Atheneum. 

“Destined, we think, to be as popular as Lady Brassey’s 

* Voyage of the “‘ Sunbeam ”’ ’ was a generation ago.’’—Spectator. 





London : SIFTON, PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James’s St., S.W. 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp M »” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
“Everybody should read this book.’”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 











a 


Broadway House 
Newest Books. 





THE CREAM OF CURIOSITY. By R. L. Hive, 
12s, 6d. net. 

Studies of 15 hitherto unpublished MSS., collected by the 
author and ranging over the last three centuries. They include 
a Life of Sir Thomas More, by N. Harpsfield (Mary’s reign) ; 
Letters of a Royalist Family (Sir R. Heath and his Sons) in the 
Civil War; Pocket Book of Duke of Monmouth found on him 
after Sedgemoor; and the Arabic Journal of Isaaco, the negro 
commissioned to search for Mungo Perk. The volume is packed 
with curious and original matter, set forth in an engaging style, 


A CENTURY OF PERSECUTION UNDER TUDOR 
AND STUART SOVEREIGNS : from Contemporary Records 
at Loseley (hitherto unpublished). 

By the Rev. ST. GEORGE KIERAN HYLAND, D.D,, 
Ph.D. With Frontispiece. 510 pp., lge. 8vo. 


These interesting pages illustrate a period of immense importance in the history 
of England, and furnish a mass of new historical material, forming a considerable 
contribution to the often-asked question: How comes it about that a religion 


2ls. net, 


that had been established in England for over 600 years, had taken firm root in 
the land, had been the — source of nearly all its institutions, had inspired 
its art, and produced all its greatest monuments, should, in the space of a few 
years, have been almost entirely swept away ? 


A FASCINATING TRAVEL-BOOK. 


THE HILL OF GOOD-BYE. By Mrs. J. M. Curniz, 
Author of “‘ With Pole and Paddle down the Shire and 
Zembesi.”” With 4 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANIMAL FOODSTUFFS : their Production and Con- 
sumption, with special reference to the British Empire 
ByE. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. (Econ.). 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


“It is one of the most admirable books that have ever been written on Agri; 
cultural Economics. Somebody described Economics as the ‘dismal science’ 
but it ceases to be so in the hands of such a master as Dr, Shanahan. The author 
modestly hopes his work may be of permaneat value. He can certainly rest assured 
on this point. A word of warning—no student of Economics should commence 
to read this book late at night unless beforehand he has made up his mind not to 
go to bed.’”’—Studiex, June, 1920. 


THE WEST RIDING TERRITORIALS IN THE 
GREAT WAR: the Story of the 49th and 62nd Divisions 
and other Territorial Troops from the West Riding of 
Yorks, 1917-19. By LAURIE MAGNUS, Major, R.D.C., 
M.A. Foreword by Field-Marshal Earn Haic, O.M., K.T. 
With many Illustrations, Maps, and Battle-plans. Royal 
8vo. 1bs. net. 


THE WAR DIARY OF A SQUARE PEG. By M. M. 
MUGGE. With a full Dictionary of War Words. 10s. 6d. 
net. - 

“ A human document, covering the years 1914-20, if ever there was one.” 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 
6s. net. 
An exceedingly well-informed popular account of the recent discoveries. 
THE SOCIAL DISEASES: Tuberculosis, Syphilis, 
Alcoholism, Sterility. By Dr. J. HERICOURT. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN MOTOR AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
FOUNDATIONS OF LABOUR. By JULES AMAR, D.Sc. 
309 Illustrations. 30s. net. 

The most comprehensive and authoritative work on Industrial E ficiency. 


MODERN-GREEK MANUAL FOR SELF-TUITION: 
jrammar, Exercises, Readings, with Interlinear Transla- 
tions, Vocabulary. By J. H. FREESE, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE. By Dr. W. M. McGovern. 
Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. net. (Trubner’s Colloquial Manuals ; 
of which French, German, Spanish ere now ready. Italian 
shortly.) 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. By Basi Srewarrt. 
63s. net. Edition de Luxe, 84s. net. The entire Edition 
(in both forms) is now disposed of to the Booksellers (some 
of whom may still have copies in stock). 


By Joseru McCabe, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Lid. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd. 
Broadway House: 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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DAISY ASHFORD 
HER BOOK 


Containing the four remaining stories by DAISY ASH- 
FORD and the single surviving tale by her sister, 
ANGELA ASHFORD, “The Jealous Governes.”’ 
With a Preface by Daisy Asurorp describing the 
genesis of the stories. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. SECOND 
LARGE IMPRESSION in the Press. 


FROM THE LOG OF 
THE VELSA 


, ARNOLD BENNETT. Impressions of yachting 
cruises in Holland, the Baltic and East Anglia. With 
a coloured frontispiece by the Author and 4g illustra- 
tions in colour and half-tone by E. A. RrcKarps. ‘“‘ The 
tule of the Velsa is to have on board ‘ no one who can’t 
smile all the time,’ and the owner sets a good example. 
His log is capital fun, and his water-colour frontispiece 
makes me wish for more.’’—HAMILTON FYFE, in The 

Daily Mail. F’cap 4to. 18s. net. 


A FLOATING HOME 


By CYRIL IONIDES and J. B. ATKINS. Life on a 

Thames sailing barge. With 8 coloured illustrations 

by ARNOLD BENNETT and many photographs 

and diagrams. Uniform with above. F'’cap 4to. 
12s. 6d. net. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE GAY-DOMBEYS 
& 
MRS. WARREN’S DAUGHTER 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. The first of these 

entrancing novels is now in its FIFTH IMPRESSION. 

The second The Sketch calls “Four hundred pages of 

sheer delight.” Crown 8vo. 7s. and 7s. 6d. net 
respectively. 


AURELIA 


By ROBERT NICHOLS, Author of “ Ardours and 

Endurances.” ‘‘ Individual and prignent . . . Passion- 

ately alive.”—LAURENCE Brinyon, in Sunday Times. 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. 








97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 2 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


SUMMER LIST 
MRS. W. L. COURTNEY'S STUDY OF MODERN FREE 
THOUGHT. 


FREETHINKERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By JANET E. COURTNEY, O.B.E. Demy 8vo. 
I2s. Od, =" 

A critical and biographical study of the growth of free thought 
as illustrated in a number of its typical champions. A book 
which has been acclaimed everywhere as a brilliant contribution 
to the literature of the subject. 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION | 
AND PARENTHOOD. 


Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

Being the second report and the chief evidence taken by the 
National Birth-Rate Commission, 1918-1920. ‘This book con- 
tains the evidence of the following distinguished persons : 
Miss MAUDE ROYDEN, Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, Mrs. BRAM- 
WELL BOOTH, Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, Dr. MARIE 
STOPES, Sir RIDER HAGGARD, Mr. HAROLD COX, and 
Mr. W. L. GE ORG E. 








MR. GIL, BERT CANNAN’S NEW BOOK. 
A REMARKABLE ESSAY IN SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GILBERT CANNAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
BEING A SEQUEL TO “ THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY.” 
This book completes on the spiritual side the study of existing 
social conditions begun by Mr. Gilbert Cannan in ‘‘ The Anatomy 
of Society.’’ It is synthetic and constructive, and offers an 
intellectual solace for the disturbances of the present time. 


MR. DOUGLAS GOLDRING’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND 
PORTRAITS. 


REPUTATIONS. 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
net. 

“Fresh and informing .. . entertaining.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“A man of many parts. ... many excellent stories.’’— John 
o’ London's Weekly. ‘‘ It is refreshing to come across so candid 
and fearless a book.’’-—Daily Express. “ Hig hly stimulating, 
not to say provocative.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘A lively and entertaining book. Considerable critical and 
analytic gifts, an easy and attractive prose style, a sense of 
humour and the courage of his convictions.’-—Miss Rost 
MACAULAY in Time and Tide. 


FRANCE AFFLICTED---FRANCE 
SERENE. 

By ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, F.S.A. 7s. 6d. net 
This book by the author of ‘‘ The Scottish Women’s Hospital ’ 
is a collection of striking scenes and incidents of camp and 
hospital life between 1914 and Ig19. It illustrates the suffer- 


ings, emotions and heroisms of France, the whole forming a1 
impressive picture well described by the author's title. 


FICTION 
MR. MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LIGHT HEART: An Ice- 


o 
landic Saga. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘A bold experiment, but one that has turned out a highly 
successful achievement. ... A fine story.’’—Daily Chronicle 
‘‘Gay life and loyal death.’’—IWestminster Gazette. ‘* Mr. 
Hewlett is remarkably successful.’’—Observer. ‘‘ The heroic, 
naked story of Thormod.’’—Morning Post. ‘It is through 
such hints and comparisons that one must divine the character 
of the Icelandic heroes. . . . The emotions are of the simplest. 
. . . there shines through it a spirit that is high and beautiiul.’’ 

—The Times. 


IMMEDIATE AND WIDESPREAD SUCCESS OF 
MR. CHRISTOPHER MORLEY’S ROMANTIC NOVEN. 


THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP. 
HUMOUR—PATHOS—ROMANCE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This charming, whimsical book has had a great success in 
America, and it has immediately ‘“ caught on ”’ over here. All 
book lovers are delighted with it ; so are all who can appreciate 
a fascinating heroine and a most surprising plot. It is one 
of the books of the season. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW COMPLETE 
THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. ByG. E. 


Buckle, in succession to W. F. Monypenny 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vols. V. (1868-1876) and VI. (1876-1881). 
Illustrated. 18s. net each. 
Sir Spey Lez in The Evening Standard: “ It is a rich feast 
of biogra graphy which Mr. Buckle provides, and no reader of normal 
taste and temper is likely to resist its spell.” 


BKorp Ernie in The Times: “The value of the biography 
‘an never be superseded. It must always remain the final 
authority on the full career of Disraeli.” 


Mr. Epmunp Gosse in The Sunday Times: “ If Disraeli 
is not now comprehended, it is no fault of his latest and best 
biographer.” 


The Rt. Hon. AvGustine Brrrets in The Evening News: 

‘Enough to say that though to read these books need not be 
pronounced a duty, it ean honestly be proclaimed a profitable 
pleasure.” 


The Observer: ‘“ With these two last volumes, we can only 
say of the work, as a whole, that, so far as we know, it is not 
exceeded in interest, in dramatic fascination, and psychological 
surprise by any biography im any language.” 

Daily Chronicle: “ Full of interest as were the first four 
volumes of Lord Beaconsfield’s life, that interest is far tran- 
seended in the two concluding volumes which are published 
to-day.” 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 
Volumes [L.-IV. ILLUSTRATED. lis. NET EACH. 


THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1641 


With a history of the events which led up to 
and succeeded it. By LORD ERNEST HAMIL- 
TON, Author of ‘* The First Seven Divisions,’’ 
‘*The Soul of Ulster,’’ etc. 21s. net. 


NERVES AND THE MAN 


By W.CHARLES LOOSMORE, M.A. ‘A popular 
psychological and constructive study of ner- 
vous breakdown that will prove of the greatest 
help to all victims of nerve troubles. 6s. net. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH | 
and CHRISTIAN REUNION. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1920. By the 
Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 

12s. net. 


CONIFERS anp THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
By C. COLTMAN-ROGERS. This book is 
an invaluable aid in identifying the different 
species of trees in the category of the natural 
order of the Conifere; it also gives much 
reliable and interesting information concerning 
their life history. Ilustrated. 21s. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford. ‘“* Abounds in good things. . . . The 
whole book is worth careful reading and re- 
reading, and will form a real contribution to 
Christian thought.’’—‘*‘ Church Times.”’ 6s. net. 


THE SECRET CORPS 


A Tale of ‘Intelligence ’’ on all Fronts. By 
Captain FERDINAND TUOHY. ‘“ The wildest 
spy stories that went the rounds during the war 
were not so strange as the truth. No novelist 
could 
“Evening Standard.” 

Second Impression. 














7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


imagine situations more thrilling.”— | 





Messrs: METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement Liat. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
CHAOS AND ORDER IN 
INDUSTRY 


By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to outline the conditions of the restoration of 
order in the sphere of industry, and to work out, in relation te 
various industries and problems, the immediate policy which 
ought to be pursued. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERSUASION 


By WILLIAM MACPHERSON, M.A. Crown §8vo. 
net. 


6a. 


The writer analyses the mental processes involved in tha 
persuasion of ourselves and others. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
By BENJAMIN KIDD. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a new edition of the famous book with which Mr. 
Kidd, author of ‘‘ The Science of Power,’”’ made his reputation. 


QUICK CUTS TO GOOD GOLF 


By “STANCLIFFE.” Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
All golfers should have this book, 


LANCASHIRE 


By F. H. CHEETHAM, F.S.A. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Smell pots Svo. 6a. net. (The Little Guides.) 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Shoes Street, London, W.C. 2. 














THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, 


LTD 


PUBL ISHED JUNE 1I0tTu. 


THE MILLS OF THE GODS, 
And Other Stories 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of ‘“ The Magnetie 
North,” etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. net. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins is one of the most popular as well 
as one of the most brilliant of living novelists. 


” Twe very Readable and ‘ Alive’ 
American Stories’’— Scotsman. 
THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL 
By HONORE WILLSIE, Author of 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7s. net. 
The American publishers have printed a first impression of 
25,000 copies of this novel. 


CRATER’S GOLD 
By PHILIP CURTISS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. met. 
A story that for characterization, humour, sparkle of style 
and ingenuity of plot is altogether ont of the common, and 
altogether enjoyable. 








“Still Jim,’’ ete 





The Beauty and Uplifting Power of 
these Messages cannot be overrated. 


THE LIFE BEYOND THE VEIL 


SPIRIT MESSAGES RECEIVED 
AND WRITTEN DOWN BY THE 


REV. G VALE OWEN. 


With an Appreciation by LORD NORTHCLIFFE and 
Introduction by Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


PUBLISHED 


2 4 


JUNE 
THE LOWLANDS OF HEAVEN 
At all Libraries and Bookshops. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. neh 


62 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ List 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


CRICKET. 


A New Edition by P. F. WARNER. 

With Contributions by the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, G. L. 
JESSOP, D. J. KNIGHT, J. SHUTER, E. R. WILSON. 
With 52 Illustrations by G. W. BELDAM and others. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. Half Roxburgh. 21s. net. 
‘The book steps straight into the fromt rank as the ‘locus 

- The 


elassicus © on cricket.’ Observer. 

Looking Back. 

" By Captain the Hon. Sir SEYMOUR FORTESCUE, 
K.¢.V.O., C.M.G. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


“This is a book that should be read for its many merits. It 


has 3 not a dull page. "7 he Observer. 


An Irish Home. 


By Lady M ABE L HOWARD. 








2s. 6d. 


net, 


Crown 8vo. 


Pilgrimage. 
By LORD GORELL, Author of ‘‘ Days of Destiny,” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“The verse is of a high quality. . . . The idea is conveyed 
with a lucid dignity which could hardly be surpassed.” 
— The 


&e. 


Times, 








Economic Liberty. 
By HAROLD COX, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“It is a most invigorating study, and its robust earnestness 
will make it a wholesome tonic. ”"—Sunday 2 "ime 8. 








The Problem of Reunion. 


Discussed Historically in Seven Essays. 


__LESLIE J. Ww AL KE R, S.J., M.A. 8vo. 


By the Rev. 
12s. 6d. net. 








"MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 
Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Medizeval England : 


The Wardrobe, The Chamber, and The Smal! Seals. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of History and 
Director of Advanced Study in History. In Four Volumes. 
8vo. Vols. I. and Ii. 18s. net each. Now Ready. 


An Introduction to Sociology. 


For Secisl Workers and General Readers. 
By J. J. FINDLAY, Sarah Fielden Professor of Education 
in the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


Industrial Administration. 
A Series of Lectures by A. E. BERrRiman, St. 
Heatu, Leonarp Hutu, T. B. Jonnstron, A. F. 
Kent, T. M. Lecce, T. H. PEAR, and B. 
ROWNTREE. 8vo. 6d. net. 


Les Lettres Provinciales 


de Blaise Pascal. 


STEWART, D.D., Fellow and Prelector 
in French Studies, Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, 7s. 6d. net, cloth 8s. 6d. net 

Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, 21s. net. 


Grorcr 
STANL#Y 
SEEBOHM 


is 


Edited by H. F. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & co. 39 Patameater Row, London, EC 4. 


UNDER- ASSESSED PROPERTY. 


Our obligations demnand more revenue, but increase of existing 
taxes will tend to drive capital abroad, cripple industry, and 
increase the cost of commodities. 

Before deciding to increase taxation on the value of that 
land which is already over-taxed, or on capital, incomes, industry, 





or commodities, would it not be wise to ascertain and make 
public the position, area, assessment, and current ‘ buying 
value ’’ of all that land which is not assessed, or which, with its 
contents, is assessed at less than Ten per cent. of its ‘* buying 


value ”’ ? 

By taxing this vast and practically untaxed natural resource 
we may be able to promote the de svelopment and use of land, 
the production and rightful distribution of capital, and reduce 
the cost of commoditie s. 

The ‘‘ buying value” of land which, with its contents, is | 
either not assessed, or assessed at less than ‘Ten per cent. of its 

“buying value,” can be both easily and cheaply ascertained 
and recorded. 

READ 


“The Untaxed Buying Values of Unused Land.” 
By G. A. GOOUWIN, C.M.G. 


Published by J. T, BURROWS, Prestatyn, Price 3d, Post Free 4d, 





JOHN LONG, LTD., 


‘J OHN LONG, Ltd, Publishers, LONDON 


&500 


FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


The House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has been associated 
always prominently with the pubiication of First Novels, many 
of the writers of which are now in the front rank of present- 
day authors. To encourage new authors still further, Messrs. 
JOHN LONG are offering now a prize of £500 ‘Five Hundred 
Pounds) for the Best First Novel. For particelars write to the 
Publishers, JOHN LONG, LIMITED, 12-14 Norris Street, Hay- 
market, London, §.W. 1. 





JOHN LONG'S LATEST NOVELS 
SONNICA 


By V. BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,”” now in its 750th Thousand. Mr. W. L. Courtney in a column 
review in the Daily Telegraph, under “ Books of the Day,” after comparing 
this novel by Senor Lhkanez with Flaubert’s *Salammbo” and LPulwer 
Lytton’s ** The Last Dags of Pompeii,” further says of this remarkable 


book: “ *Sonnica’ is a novel of undoubted vigour, full of human passions, 
a brilliant example of descriptive ability and historic imagin: ition. Clearly 
the author is a man to reckon with in our modern world.’ 

English Sales to date 22,750 Copies. 7s. net, 


JANE HOBBS 


By EILEEN FITZGERALD. Etlleen FitzGerald is reckoned among 
the popular authors by her charming novels of contemporary English 
life. Here is another fine one in which the central character is a 
iascinating creation, 7s. net. 


APRON-STRINGS 


By RICHARD MARSH. By his many notably successful stories Mr. 
Richard Marsh ranks high in popular estimation. Apron-Strings " 
is a novel of real charm and sustained interest equal to the best that 
has emanated from his pen. 7s. net 


OF FINER CLAY 


By HYLDA RHODES. Hylda Rhodes is favourably known as an 
author of distinction by her brilliant novels. This, her latest, is in 
her best vein and will undoubtedly enhance her reputation. 7s. net, 


A WIDOW’S WOOING 


3y JAMES BLYTH. This novel affords Mr. James Blyth many oppor 
tunities for introducing striking character stu: dies such as his numerous 
admirers expect. The lovely young widow will be acclaimed his best 
portrait study. 78. net, 


THE KING’S PASSION 


By AMY J. BAKER. This is a stirring romance of surpassing interest 
It reveals all the accustomed charm and power of the author, who has 
achieved such wide popularity by her delightful Novels of South Africa, 


AT STARTING PRICE 


By NAT GOULD. “No finer testimonial to the popularity of Nat 
Gould could be put forward than the fact that over twenty million 
copies of his books have been sold.”—Morning Post 7s. net 


| THE BRIDE OF SHIVA 


By HENRY BRUCE. In public estimation Mr. Henry Bruce ranks 
high among the leading novelists of the day. ‘' The Bride of Shiva,” 
his latest book, is a siugularly powerful love story and, like all his previous 


novels, is of Anglo-Indian setting. 78, net 
A BRUSH WITH FATE 
By CARLTON DAWE. Ia this striking present-day romance there 


is no lack of the unexpected or of those swift developments in which 
Mr. Carlton Dawe is a past master. 7s. net 


THE AMBITIONS OF JILL 


By MAY WYNNE. May Wynne is an author who has won her 
among the leading novelists of the day. We have here her latest 


own 


pl ACt 

book, a splendid novel of intrigue and romance of quite outstanding 
merit 7s. net 

. 
BERTHA in the BACKGROUND 

By BEATRICE KELSTON, Observer: ‘* Miss Kelston has the rea 
giit of delicate farce—a gift that is extre a. rare. Her talent causes 
a perpetual ripple of pleased laughter.’ 73. net. 


THE GATE OF TEMPTATION 


By PEKCY JAMES BREBNER. “Th Gate of Temptation ”’ is sure 
to please the many admirers of the novels of Mr. Percy James Bredner 
In it he has evolved a atrong plot and a love interest of infinite appeal. 
The heroine is delightful. 78. net. 





Write to-day for New Catalogue, 112 pages. 
12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, Londen 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW FICTION 


7s. NET 
From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


No. 7, SAVILLE SQUARE = wiuiam te ovevux 
WHEN THE EMPIRE CRASHED 


A. W. MARCHMONT 
VERE 





L. G. MOBERLY 


THE KAISER’S INVESTMENTS 5osern nocxine 
STAYWARD’S VINDICATION sazoxp sinptoss 
JACK O° JUDGMENT 
PATRICIA AND LIFE E. MARIA ALBANESI 
A MATING IN THE WILDS 
THE GUARDIAN ISABEL MAUDE PEACOCKE 
THE GIRL WITH THE HAUNTING EYES 


FLORENCE WARDEN 
THE HOUSE OF DANGER GUY THORNE 
PETER HYDE, M.P. PAUL TRENT 
THE HERAPATH PROPERTY 3. s. rrercuer 
CONVICT 100 MARIE C. LEIGHTON 
THE TEMPTATION OF CARLTON EARLE 


STELLA M. DURING 


THE MYSTERY OF THE COMMON 


JAMES BLYTH 
GUILE HEADON HILL 
THE WOMAN WHO HELD ON 
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